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THE 


WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1834. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 


MECHANIC ARTS; 


Or Considerations by a Mechanic, offered as incentives to study, especially to his 
brother artisans. 


Lorp Bacon, the great master of practical wisdom, has said 

that ‘the empire of man over material things has for its only 
foundation the sciences and the arts:’ and Mr. Hume, alluding 
to the indirect influence of general knowledge upon the ad- 
vance of any particular branch of labor, has beautifully obser- 
ved that, * We cannot reasonably expect that a piece of wool- 
len cloth will be wrought to perfection in a nation which is 
‘ ignorant of astronomy, or where ethics are neglected.’ 
. The object of this essay is to exhibit, not only the direct im- 
portance of scientific principles as applied to the mechanic arts, 
but to represent the advantages which artisans are likely to 
derive, indirectly, from the cultivation of literature and science; 
and we may take occasion further to remark on the salutary 
influence which such cultivation may be expected to exercise 
| upon the condition of society at large. 

At the present day, when mechanics’ institutions are becom- 
ing popular and frequent in some of our cities,so much has 
been already said on this subject, that little novelty can be 
looked for on this occasion. A beaten path lies before us; yet, 
since it is a subject in itself so interesting and important as to 
be continually exciting renewed attention, this attempt to 
bring it still further into notice with the public, by presenting 
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them with the following observations, will not be considered 
a useless effort, if, happily, thereby ever so little is added to 
the common stock of information respecting it; or even should 
it be the means only of more widely diffusing, in a new form, 
what has heretofore been suggested by others. Some striking 
remarks, coming from abler pens, will unavoidably present 
themselves as too valuable to be lost sight of here, and will 
therefore be quoted as they may occur in the course of our 
progress. 

Mechanical contrivances have ever been among the first 
germs of civilization. 

Every people ignorant of the mechanic arts have existed in 
arude state, and have been very partially, if at all civilized; 
but wherever those arts have been introduced, they have uni- 
formly given an impetus to civilization and refinement. How- 
ever rude in their origin, they are effectually calculated to de- 
velop the reasoning faculties of man, and unfold the mental 
capabilities of our nature. The man engaged in mechanical 
contrivances has difficulties to overcome, and he must think— 
his inventive faculty is employed and the ingenuity of his mind 
brought into action. His intellect is under constant discipline, 
and he acquires quickness of discernment: he learns the adap- 
tation of means to the attainment of an end; and hence, in the 
physical universe, intelligence is thus brought to assume the 
direction, and the circumstances around us are subjected to the 
empire of reason. 

In the progress of society, art is antecedent to science. Until 
recent times, the arts were entrenched in technicalities and 
mysteries. Shut out from the lights of science, they were con- 
ducted mostly by men uninformed and illiterate; and their im- 
provements depended, consequently, on the uncertain opera- 
tions of chance. Under such circumstances their advancement 
was slow, and their attainment more difficult. Without any 
rational principles for their foundation, they were, in their most 
perfect state but empirical, until science became their hand- 
maid, and paved a way to them broad and beaten. How man 
laborious and costly experiments—how much toil and thought 
would not the knowledge of a single scientific principle fre- 
quently have saved the experimenter in his search after new 
combinations and new adaptations of art! What treasure— 
what time and genius have not been expended, in every coun- 
try, on the inquiry after ‘ perpetual motion:’ a condition of 
matter which is inconsistent with the laws of gravitation. 

The modes of investigation and discovery begin now to be 
better understood; our ablest mechanics call in the aid of sci- 
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ence to their ingenuity, and proceed in their inquiries upon a 
system, with well-established principles for their guides; hence 
the many astonishing inventions and improvements of the age 
we live in, which are of a magnitude and extent far surpassing 
those of any former times. 

These are not the result of accident or chance; nor are they 
to be referred to genius, intuitively creating new arts and de- 
vising new adaptations without effort; but are the fruits of pa- 
tient, laborious and investigating genius, reasoning and dedu- 
cing at every step. | 

The present is an age of improvement. Men of science 
have begun to devote themselves practically to the improve- 
ments of the arts; to experiment on them with a view to system- 
atize and establish them on correct principles. Science is 
more and more pervading every branch of the mechanic arts, 
and daily raising them to a more elevated rank. 

It behooves every mechanic, therefore, to form his mind to 
habits of reasoning and observation, and to endeavor to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of his art. It is no lon- 
ger safe to be ignorant; for, in the language of judge Story, 
‘mere dexterity and mechanical adroitness, expertness of hand, 
or steadiness of labor, are not alone sufficient to guaranty to the 
individual a successful issue in his business. Science is becom- 
ing almost indispensable, in order to master improvements, as 
they occur, and to keep up, in some measure, with the skill of 
the age. It will otherwise happen, that a mechanic, by the 
time he has arrived midway in life, will find himself superseded 
by those who, though much younger, have begun life under 
more favorable auspices.’ 

Henry Brougham, in his discourse on the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of science, makes the following observations on 
knowledge of principles in the arts: ‘It gives every man a 
chance, according to his natural talents, of becoming an im- 
prover of the art he works at, and even a discoverer in the 
sciences connected withit. He is daily handling the tools and 
materials with which new experiments are to be made; and 
daily witnessing the operations of nature, whether in the mo- 
tion and pressure of bodies, or in their chemical actian on each 
other. 

‘ All opportunities of making experiments must be unimprov- 
ed, all appearances must pass unobserved, if he has no knowl- 
edge of the principles; but with this knowledge, he is more 
likely than another person to strike out something new which 
may be useful in art, or curious or interesting in science. 

Very few great discoveries have been made by chance and 
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by ignorant persons: much fewer than is generally supposed.’ 
It has been well observed by a distinguished individual, that 
‘What logarithms are to the mathematician, knowledge of 
principles is to the mechanic.’ 

A principle is a fundamental or primary truth, from which 
others are deduced. 

On a series of such truths a system is founded, and all subse- 
quent reasonings or operations in this system, must accord with 
these first truths, or be abandoned as erroneous, or inapplicable. 
An acquaintance with principles, whether in the arts and sci- 
ences; in politics, religion, or morals; is indispensable to the 
arriving at just conclusions in any of the details of those 
branches of knowledge; and on all occasions will greatly help 
the judgment to form correct opinions in matters any way con- 
nected with them. They are the rules, by which well-informed 
minds and systematic thinkers arrive at the truth on all subjects 
where absolute demonstrative evidence is unattainable, and 
constitute an essential part of the art of reasoning. 

When an opinion is formed without a reference to princi- 
ples, it is said to be ‘vague’ and uncertain; and should it 
prove to be correct when the tests are applied, it is the result 
of accident, and not of discernment in the mind of him who 
thus hazarded it; for discernment is founded upon the self-dis- 
cipline of the mind. We occasionally see an individual, who, on 
all occasions, displays much vigor of intellect in his controver- 
sies and speculations, and who is evidently gifted with a mind 
of no ordinary powers; yet whose mental conceptions are of a 
nature which leads him almost constantly into error of opinion. 
Such a mind is untrained in the discipline of correct principles— 
the only sure guide which leads to just conclusions. Men with 
minds of this cast, exhibit the waywardness of some smart chil- 
dren, whose training has been little attended to. 

Great mental powers, under these circumstances, frequently 
lead to moral excesses; for, without right direction, intellectua! 
energy is but revolting barbarism; and all knowledge not foun- 
ded on principles, is partial and deceptive: it is the twilight 
which bewilders the mind, and gives it a false confidence in 
itself, and can only be dispelled by the clearer light of a more 
perfect knowledge. 

If, as David Hume has observed, the knowledge of astron- 
omy, in its indirect bearings on all the arts, be deemed so essen- 
tial in a national point of view, can we reasonably expect that 
an artisan, altogether ignorant of the science directly connected 
with his branch of business, should be expert in all its details, 
or be likely to advance his interests in the world? Will the 
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builder or carpenter, who is unacquainted with geometry, and 
therefore unable to measure or to estimate the strength of tim- 
ber, of walls, or the proper construction of arches, be likely to 
excel in the perfection of his workmanship? The mill-wright 
and engineer would scarcely be able to construct any complex 
iece of machinery, without some knowledge of mechanics 
and hydrostatics, however obtained. Workers in metal will be 
more skilful, when acquainted with the nature of those substances, 
their relation to both heat and other metals, and to the airs and 
liquids they come in contact with. The all-comprehensive sci- 
ence of chemistry, furnishes principles to the cutler, the dyer, 
the brewer, the distiller, and the tanner; and to many others, 
engaged in various arts. In short, every art and profession of 
skill, whether useful or ornamental, have their appropriate prin- 
ciples, derived from kindred sciences. ‘In truth, as chancellor 
Brougham observes, ‘though a man be neither mechanic nor 
peasant, but only one having a pot to boil, he is sure to learn 
from science lessons which will enable him to cook his morsel 
better, save his fuel, and both vary his dish and improve it.’ 

From a knowledge of principles, we may confidently predict 
results; which is one of the many advantages that science has 
over knowledge that is merely practical. 

Sometimes experiment suggests the principles, but most com- 
monly, in the present day. ‘science precedes art;’ the principles 
are first formed, and, in any improvement, they suggest the ex- 
periment. The workman who is familiar with the process, but 
unacquainted with the reason on which it is founded, will be at 
fault, the moment he is required to make any new adaptation 
of it. The difference, indeed, between the mechanic who rea- 
sons at every step, as the process passes through his hands, or 
under his observation, and him who merely repeats the dull 
routine of his labor as a daily task, without once exercising his 
thoughts upon the ‘why and the wherefore,’ is truly immense. 
The one will remain stationary; the work of a day will be the 
index of his life; while the other may open to himself a way to 
reputation and wealth. 

Much depends upon the objects which a man proposes to 
himself: ‘whether,’ as beautifully observed by judge Story, ‘he 
looks to the end and aim of the whole of life,or only to the 
present day or hour; whether he listens to the voice of indo- 
lence or vulgar pleasure, or to the stirring voice in his own soul, 
urging his ambition on to the highest objects. If his views are 
low and grovelling; if the workshop, in its cold routine of 
duties, bounds all his wishes and his hopes, his destiny is already 
fixed, and the history of his whole life may be read, though the 
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blush of youth stilllingers in his cheeks. It is not a talemerely 
twice told; ithas been told for millions. If, on the other hand, 
he aspires to be a man, in dignity, independence, spirit and 
character, and to give his talents their full scope and vigor; if to 
a steady devotion to the practice of his art, he adds a scientific 
study of its processes and principles, his success is as sure as 
any thing on this side of the grave can be. He may even go 
further, and dream of fame; and if he possess the sagacity of 
genius, may build a solid immortality upon the foundation of his 
own inventions.’ 

It is not to be understood, from the preceding remarks, that 
a thorough acquaintance with all the details of a science, is ne- 
cessary to a right prosecution of the art to which it is allied: 
for this single object, a limited culture will frequently suffice; 
but for the attainment of any degree of excellency, it is abso- 
lutely necessary there should be habits of reasoning and reflec- 
tion, which the study of natural science is so well calculated to 

ive. 

' If we are desirous of learning the benefits which science 
united to art, has already conferred upon mankind, and would 
estimate its further capabilities, we need only compare the com- 
forts and elegances of life, as enjoyed by all classes in our pres- 
ent condition, with the discomfort and privations of society as 
recorded in the history of past ages, and we may form some idea 
of what may yet be accomplished. 

The poorest, in our day, are in possession of comforts and 
conveniences, which were unknown, even to the rich, two cen- 
turies ago. ‘They are well clothed, and have in their houses, a 
variety of furniture and utensils, of which the ancients were 
entirely ignorant. The houses of those in the middle ranks of 
life, are filled with an almost inconceivable number of conve- 
niences and luxuries—furniture, glass, porcelain, plate, linen, 
books, pictures, &c. 

Weare enabled to furnish ourselves in this abundance, from 
the superior cheapness of production, brought about by machi- 
nery and the other improvements of the times. 

For the diffusion of every possible luxury and convenience, 
the readiest communication by roads, canals, and railways, are 
provided. By the agency of ships and the art of navigation, 
we have intercourse with every part of the world, so that the 
productions of every soil and climate are everywhere accumu- 
lated, to administer to our enjoyments at a comparatively tri- 
fling expense. By the discoveries of science and the elegan- 
ces of literature, whatever can afford profit or amusement, is 
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recorded, and spread with the greatest rapidity; so that the 
stock of knowledge is constantly increasing. 

If we go back to the records of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, we shall find the contrast to this state of things to be 
very great. The following curious particulars are extracted 
from a small volume entitled, * Rights of Industry.’ 

‘ Harrison, an historian of those times, mentions the erection 
of chimneys, as a modern luxury.’ ‘There were few chimneys,’ 
says this old writer, ‘even in capital towns; the fire was laid to 
the wall, and the smoke issued out of the roof, or door, or 
window.’ 

‘The houses were wattled, and plastered over with clay, and 
all the furniture and utensils were of wood. The people slept 
on straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow.’ ‘The nobil- 
ity had hangings against the walls, to keep out the wind, which 
crept in through the crevices which the builder’s bungling art 
had left; the middle orders had no hangings. Shakspeare al- 
ludes to this rough building of houses even in his time— 

Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole, to keep the wind away. 
Even the nobility went without glass to their windows, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.’ 

‘When glass was introduced, it was for a long time so scarce, 
that at Alnwick castle, in 1567, the glass was ordered to be 
taken out of the windows and Jaid up in safety, when the lord 
was absent.’ ‘In the reign of Edward III. Colchester, in Es- 
sex, was considered the tenth city in England, in point of popu- 
lation. It then paid a poll-tax for two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-five lay persons. The whole household furniture, 
utensils, clothes, money, cattle, corn, and every other property 
found in the town, was valued at 518/. 16s. 04d. and which would 
amount only to 1450/. of our present money. This valuation 
took place on occasion of a subsidy or tax to the crown. The 
whole stock of a carpenter’s tools, was valued at one shilling. 
They altogether consisted of two broadaxes, an adze, a square, 
and a navegor, or spokeshave.’ 

‘The mercer’s stock in trade was much upon a level with 
the carpenter’s tools. The household furniture found in use 
among the more wealthy families of Colchester, consisted of 
an occasional bed, a brass pot, a brass cup, a gridiron, and 
a rug or two, and, perhaps a towel. Of chairs and tables 
we hear nothing.’ ‘In those days none but the clergy and 
nobility wore white linen.’ ‘The more sumptuous articles 
of a mercer’s stock were treasured in rich families from genera- 
tion to generation; and even the wives of the nobility did not 
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disdain to mention in their wills a particular article of clothing 
which they left to the use of a daughter or a friend.’ We learn 
from the chronicles of Brantome, a French historian of these 
days, that even the nobility sat upon chests in which they kept 
their clothes and linen. Harrison, whose testimony we have 
already given to the poverty of those times, affirms, that if a man 
in seven years after marriage could purchase a flock bed, anda 
sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought himself as well 
lodged as the lord of the town, * who, peradventure lay seldom 
on a bed entirely of feathers.’ ‘Thomas a Becket was repu- 
ted extravagantly nice, because he had his parlor strewed 
every day with clean straw.’ Before the invention of printing, 
at the time of the valuation of Colchester, books in manuscript, 
from their extensive costliness,could be purchased only by princes. 
‘The royal library of Paris, in 1378, consisted of nine hundred 
and nine volumes, an extraordinary number. The same library 
now comprises upwards of four hundred thousand volumes.’ 
‘But it may fairly be assumed, that where one book could be 
obtained in the fourteenth century by persons of the working 
classes, four hundred thousand may be as easily obtained now.’ 

‘Here then was a privation which existed five hundred years 
ago, which debarred our ancestors from more profit and pleasure 
than the want of beds, and chairs, and linen; and probably, if 
this privation had continued, and men therefore had not cultiva- 
ted their understandings, they would not have learnt to give any 
really profitable direction to their labor, and we should still have 
been as scantily supplied with furniture and clothes as the good 
people of Colchester of whom you have been reading.’ 

To enumerate all the advantages which mankind have de- 
rived from the extension of scientific knowledge, and from lit- 
erature, even within the last half century, would be an endless 
task. The means of comfortable subsistence, and the easy ae- 
quisition of all the elegances of life, have been nearly quadru- 
pled, they have become available to all classes, even the poorest 
among use The general character has been raised and refined 
by infusing taste and a decent pride into the minds of those who 
would otherwise have remained in a rude state—and machinery, 
instead of lessening the demand for manual labor, (as some 
have contended,) has ultimately increased it, by its facility of 
production: for the cheapness of fabrics causes them to be uni- 
versally purchased. If you give one dollar less than before, for 
an article of convenience, you will have a dollar more to lay 
out in the purchase of something else. It is impossible to pre- 
dict the future capabilities of scientific improvements, or to say 
to what extent they may yet be carried, especially when mechan- 
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ics generally, shall become scientific inquirers, which we trust 
will soon be the case. Untilscience shall go hand in hand with 
the arts in every department, the day of their greatest triumph 
over material things will not have arrived—the day which we 
may anticipate,when human power will only be exerted in ‘ its 
noblest occupation, that of giving a direction by its intelligence 
to the mere physical power which it has conquered,’ leaving all 
that is purely mechanical to levers, wheels and pistons. For it 
is probable that but a small proportion of all the properties of 
matter, and their combinations, has yet been explored. Their 
greatest number may yet remain unseen and undiscovered. 
The field of knowledge is ever widening as we advance, and 
nature is inexhaustible. 
(To be continued.) 


WILCOXN’S OHIO PRACTICE, 


Law books are multiplying in our state. Last month we had 
Mr. Chase’s first volume of the statutes, and now we have the 
work of another lawyer upon the great subject of practice. 
The typographical execution of both these works is very cred- 
itable to their publishers; and they are both works of great 
value. The want of a good work upon practice has been long 
felt, not in this state alone, but throughout the union; and yet, 
strange to say, but three states have had the want supplied, 
viz: New York, Virginia, and now, Ohio. 

But is this work of Mr. Wilcox’s the one we needed? From 
an imperfect examination, we think it will answer, though much 
might be done to improve it. A young man, whose two years 
have been employed in digesting the immense quantity of legal 
aliment spread before him, is admitted to the bar, and, per- 
chance, is blessed with a client; very well, what is he to do with 
him? He has gathered from the statute book a vague notion 
of what is to be done, but with no certain gnide, no sure coun- 
sellor, he is like a sailor at sea, in athick fog, without a compass 
—or a man, of a dark night, in the streets of Cincinnati, with- 
out a lantern; he fears every moment to tumble into a gutter, 
or stumble over a pile of bricks. His first essay is probably 
before a justice of the peace, and he needs sadly some kind 
friend to assist him in his proceedings. Does Mr. Wilcox do 
this? No; he mentions the jurisdiction of justices, and how 
their judgment may be appealed from, all which the novice had 
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sifted previously from the statute: but as to the manner in 
which justice suits are brought and conducted, he says nothing. 

His work commences with an account of the jurisdiction of 
the several state courts, the actions used in Ohio, and of mesne 
process; this is all well. Then he gives the various proceedings 
in the action of assumpsit; which is, in general, he says, com- 
menced either withacapiasad respondendum orsummons: butin- 
stead of showing in this place, when a capias is allowed, he gives 
the various forms relating to a summons, and reserves the. other 
point till he comes to speak of the capias. This is not a 
matter of much importance, but we think the arrangement 
might beimproved. Having given the precipes, the writs, and 
bail-bonds, he proceeds with precedents in pleading, verdicts, 
judgments, and closes with a transcript of the complete record. 
All this we are glad to see; we think it much the best mode of 
presenting the subject; and from the number of cases referred 
to, we should think Mr. Wilcox had done his duty well; for at 
present, we must adopt that mode of judging. But we should 
have liked his work still more, had he given us, in addition, the 
practice and law with respect to new trials and arrests of judg- 
ment, both of which are entirely omitted. Appeals and writs 
of error, are treated of under separate heads. 

Having now done with assumpsit, he follows through, in the 
same manner, the actions of debt, covenant, &c. and gives the 
proceedings upon scire facias and certiorari. Next come pre- 
cedents in chancery, which we have but very partially examined, 
but should think ample; and lastly, all that relates to various 
legal proceedings, such as habeas corpus, attachment, dower, 
&c. not elsewhere treated of. The appendix contains the rules 
of practice in the supreme court and courts of common pleas. 

Thus have we briefly stated the contents of Mr. Wilcox’s 
work, and their order. This order we think well chosen, and 
the whole bears marks of study and care. We wish that more 
had been said in a directory way; but it is called a work of 
forms, and such it is. Itis calculated to be very useful, con- 
taining much matter and many directions not to be found else- 
where, and will no doubt sell quickly. 

But, though the matter is good and well arranged, the man 
that pays his four dollars for this work, buys not only Mr. Wil- 
cox’s matter, but also a vast deal of Mr. Whiting’s blank paper. 
It is true, that a fair margin is well; and it is well to have the 
lines clear and distinct—and room for a note here and there 
would not be amiss. But, in this instance, the system is carried 
to an extent that would be ludicrous, were it a joking matter 
to pay four dollars for what should cost two. Nor is Mr. Wil- 
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cox to be acquitted of having a hand in this business: for we 
find him repeating over the precipe, the summons, the capias, 
&c. in every case, instead of referring back and suggesting the 
alterations necessary—thereby causing that to occupy three 
pages which should fill three lines. Now, all this is litile short 
of imposition. If the matter in a proper form would not pa 
let the work alone until some philanthropic attorney comes for 
ward, who will undertake it for nothing. We are sorry to see 
Mr. W.’s work so faulty. The condensed reports were full of 
most shameful typographical errors, but they were condensed. 
Not so with this work; and though carelessness is bad enough 
we prefer it to unfairness. Had the volume been half the size, 
and the same price, we should have liked it better, and would 
have paid our money more willingly. We would sooner give 
away four dollars, than have it taken on false pretences. 

We might dilate on this matter feelingly, or as a friend has 
observed to us, argue that the editor and publisher are nullifiers 
from the horror they show of consolidation. But we refrain, 
and close with the hope that the kernel of Mr. Wilcox’s next 


work may be as good, and the husk less imposing. K. 


ESSAY UPON THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS, 


Prosperiry, it is said, has a tendency to harden the heart and 
deaden the feelings of those who enjoy it, to the perception of 
the multitude and magnitude of the blessings by which they are 
surrounded. 

By a strange perversity of heart, we require the sun to be 

darkened, the light of the stars to be quenched, and the foun- 
tains of the waters to be dried up, before we can truly appreciate 
the value and unparalleled beauties of these glorious gifts of 
God. 
The course of recent events in our country would seem to 
illustrate and prove the truth of the same idea and maxim. Our 
career of universal prosperity has been without a parallel in the 
history of man: we have grown from childhood to youth, and 
from youth to manhood, with a speed and vigor which has out- 
stripped the spirit of prophecy; and nations have gazed with 
wonder at the growth of the youthful giant of the western 
lands. 

We have done this under the protection and encouragement 
of the freest constitution on earth; governed by institutions 
which call forth the noblest efforts of all, from the highest to 
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the lowest, by setting all upon an equal footing, and securing to 
every one whatever he may gain in this race of emulation and 
enterprise. 

One would think that a people thus situated, might be con- 
tented to reap in quiet the harvest whicha bountiful Providence 
has caused to spring up under their feet, grateful for the bles- 
sings which have enabled them todo so. But there is an insatiate 
appetite in man, for something new and better than he has— 
a disposition like the old woman in the fable, to kill the goose, 
that all the golden eggs might be secured at once. To satisfy 
his own mind, and justify himself in the eye of the world, he 
discusses the faults and abuses of the system he is discontented 
with, and broods over them, till, through the mists of a perverted 
reason, they assume the shape of gorgons and giants. Thus 
‘chimeras dire, are conjured up and fill his brain, till he has 
convinced himself, and all who see with his eyes, that his mis- 
fortunes are entirely owing to the baleful influence of these 
creations of hisown brain, which are as intangible as the ‘ base- 
less fabric of a vision.’ It seems to me, that some of our coun- 
trymen are thus afflicted with evil spirits; else why, with these 
convincing exhibitions of its fruits and beneficial influence, do 
we hear them speaking of calculating the value of the union. 
They would weigh our institutions, not in the scales of rigid and 
impartial justice, butinaspirit of discontentment and fault finding, 
with minds fully made up that all its advantages and excellences 
shall be as dust in the balance when weighed against its evils, 
magnified and distorted by the power of passion and prejudice. 
I would not condemn the spirit of calculating truly the value of 
the blessings which are given us. It is the only true basis, as it 
is the daily sustenance of a grateful and contented heart; far 
be it from me to wish the spirit checked in the slightest degree. 
Let us calculate the value of the union—let us weigh the worth 
of our institutions; but let us do it in the spirit of candor: ex- 
amine them to see if the highest good has been attained, and 
not with the ungenerous spirit of dwelling upon its evils alone, 
predetermine to destroy that, which we profess to love and ex- 
amine with fairness. 

No one would think it just to compare our institutions with 
the utopian perfection which imagination may have conjured up, 
because no one would be so unphilosophical as to look for per- 
fection in the works of imperfect beings. The only true way then 
of arriving at the worth of our institutions, is, by comparing them 
with those of other nations, to see if we have improved upon them; 
and this is what I propose to do in the following remarks, taking 


the English, the freest of existing monarchies, as a representative 
of the rest. 
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The first distinction, which I would notice between the Eng- 
lish and American constitutions, is the one being a fixed and 
written instrument, and the other an unrecorded mass of pre- 
scriptive rights. If we look at the progress of the English con- 
stitution, we shall find that most of its great principles of liberty 
have been started amid turmoil and rebellion. The people, 
when oppressed beyond human endurance, have turned upon 
the heel that crushed them, blindly at first and in the spirit of 
mere resistance and revenge, and after finding they had the 
power, have made a demand of their rights. 

Having thus attained, what to them was an unusual degree 
of liberty, they had not the forethought to guard their posterity 
against the encroachments of the same power which oppressed 
them, by having a record made of the rights conceded—but 
content with enjoying them themselves, they compelled their 
posterity to acknowledge the justice of prescription, or the ab- 
surd doctrine that the clearest and most apparent right must be 
enjoyed by sufferance or rebellion a certain number of years, 
before it attains a fixed and indisputable place in the charter 
of privileges. Thus until the reign of Edward I. whatever 
might have been the occasional advantages before that time 
attained by the people, they were emphatically slaves and mere 
cyphers in the body politic. But during this reign, the house 
of commons was regularly summoned, and from this time the 
English constitution, or the government of kings, lords, and 
commons, may be said to date; and from this time the people 
gradually emerged, from the darkness and slavery of the 
feudal times, into the light of civil liberty. From this reign 
to that of Edward III. there was a constant struggle between 
the people and the crown, about the principles of taxation and 
legislation—the king having heretofore, with the assistance of 
his nobles, asserted the right to do both. 

The people at length determined that this should no longer 
be, and after continued efforts and perseverance, in the reign n of 
Edward III. they obtained an admission of three of the great 
principles of the English constitution, viz: 

First.—The illegality of raising money by taxation without 
the consent of commons. 

Second.—The king and the two houses of parliament together 
possessed the exclusive right of legislation. 

Third.—The responsibility of ministers to parliament. 

But even these great principles, the truth and justice of which 
are now established beyond a doubt, and the admission of which 
the people then obtained by such continued effort, they left 
their posterity again to fight for, by neglecting to make that 
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record which should put their right beyond the reach of 
prescription. 

The great charter of privileges, extorted from John by his 
barons, was declared not to be a declaration of new rights, but 
only a renewal of old ones, unrecorded and forgotten. 

In the reign of Richard II. the whole executive power was 
usurped by parliament, by means of the authority assumed by 
them of appointing the executive council and all the officers of 
the executive. This was an unwarrantable and abusive exer- 
cise of liberty; but the next reign, the sovereign being ener- 
getic, might exhibit an entirely different aspect, and the scale 
would preponderate the other way. 

This constant fluctuation in the exercise of the prerogative 
by the king, and power by the parliament, resulted from the 
want of a common and fixed standard to refer to, defining the 
powers of each branch of the government, and in what way 
they should be exercised. For the want of this, now the king, 
and now the commons predominated, and the same individuals 
and bodies of men would swear to the support of ordinances 
directly contradicting each other, as the exigency of the times 
might require; and thus the sacred cross of Canterbury was 
made the witness of some of the most enormous perjuries ever 
recorded in history. 

These are some of the many disadvantages of an unwritten 
constitution. I deem it unnecessary to occupy space and time 
to prove the utility of that which remedies them. I will, how- 
ever, before leaving this branch of the subject, make a few re- 
marks upon a system which has grown up under the protection 
of this prescriptive right—I mean the system of monopolies. 

The policy of the kings, subsequent to William Rufus, was 
to keep the people quiet by freeing them from the lighter man- 
acles of the oppression and taxation of the feudal system. 
Thus they granted them exemption from tolls on rivers and 
markets, or the privilege of immunities from ordinary jurisdic- 
tion, or of internal self-regulation to certain towns; and from 
this gradually grew up their present plan of privileged cor- 
porations and boroughs, and their most unequal system of 
representation. 

This granting of peculiar privileges to certain classes, or 
portions of the community, cannot but be injurious to the coun- 
try at large, and in the end, to the very privileged persons them- 
selves. It destroys the noble spirit of competition, which is the 
great spring of advancement in every thing; for, by taking 
away the equalities of those who would be competitors, you 
destroy much of the ability, and more of the spirit of generous 
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effort. Whereas, put all on an equal footing, let them start on 
the same race-ground, and from the same goal, and there is a 
spirit in man which will call the most hidden springs of power 
into action, and arouse in all their force the energies of his 
being, physical and intellectual. 

This course is injurious to the privileged classes themselves, 
for it takes away from them the strongest stimulant to exertion 
on their part. 

The prize is within their reach, easy to be obtained; they 
have the field to themselves; no one is pressing upon their 
heels, or distancing them upon the race-course. Here the love 
of ease, which is so strong in its enervating influence upon man, 
has no counteracting influence; and the leprosy of inaction 
creeps over him like a blight, curdling and drying up the very 
fountains of existence. 

Can there be a doubt that the Creator, in giving man his 
powers of indefinite improvement, intended that he should be 
awake and in action? If there is, we must suppose that he 
stamped the soul with his own image, and gifted it with immortal 
energies, for naught; that the one, or the five,or the ten talents 
were given it but to be buried in a napkin. 

Is has seemed to me that this spirit of emulation was given 
by God for a glorious purpose; that it is one of the strongest 
evidences that he intended men should be free; that he has 
sent them into the broad field of their action and enterprise, 
equally free and independent. 

As man is constituted, if this was not the case, the wings of 
his spirit would be stripped of their strongest and proudest plu- 
mage, and checked in its upward career to regions of new in- 
telligence and light; it would be confined to the narrow and 
half-illumined course which stern necessity compelled it to 
move in. 

It is true, that England has been prosperous in spite of her 
restrictions, privileged classes, and monopolies. She has gone 
forth like a giant, and rejoicing in her course, she has not heed- 
ed the poisonous influences which the defects in her system 
were silently and slowly, but surely infusing into her veins, sap- 
ping her strength, and trammeling her efforts. But can any 
one doubt, from viewing her present situation, that the disease 
has taken root—that the prosperity of England, if it had not 
been greater, would have been more lasting, if she had been 
free from these deleterious influences? 

This equality in the rights of men is the basis of all our in- 
stitutions; it speaks out in every article of our constitution; it 
has been given as a charter to future generations by the voice 
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of a whole people, sanctioned by the wisdom and experience 
of our fathers, and secured by the oath of a nation. The 
framers of the American constitution, taking all the experience 
of the past for their guide, started upon a broad and beaten 
highway, with the light of day shining around them. Select- 
ing the excellences of the English constitution, (and they are 
many and great,) they left those shackles and incumbrances, 
which their ancestors acquired in groping their way out of the 
darkness and tyranny of the barbarous ages, and which still 
cling to them with immoveable tenacity, hallowed by time- 
honored prescription. 

Let us proceed next to the consideration of the second great 
difference between the two constitutions; and that is, between 
the house of commons and representatives. 

The representation of the people of England in parliament 
was founded on two principles: consent to public burdens, and 
advice on public measures. Of course, while the power of the 
commons in legislation was weak, and their only office was to 
grant subsidies, it was natural that the king should summon rep- 
resentatives mostly from the considerable towns in the king- 
dom, who, from their wealth, could best supply his demands; 
and be indifferent as regarded the others, whether they were 
represented or not. 

Writs were addressed in general terms to the sheriffs, re- 
quiring them to cause two knights to be elected from the body 
of each county, two citizens from each city, and two burgesses 
from each borough; and provided the members for the rich 
towns were returned, no inquiry was made into the legality of 
the sheriff’s proceedings, and it was left with him to determine 
what other towns should exercise the privilege. 

Much fraud was in this way perpetrated by them, by omitting 
to return members from boroughs and cities that were regularly 
incorporated, and had already sent members to parliament by 
undoubted right; and thus it is, that many of the incorporated 
boroughs in England never return members, though many of 
them have become very important from their size and commerce. 

The system in England of candidates who were strangers or 
residents elsewhere, standing for members, seems to have ex- 
isted from the time of Edward III. and probably had its origin 
in the little value which the people attached to the privilege. 
They considered it rather a burden than an honor to be repre- 
sented in parliament. and were glad to accept the services of 
any one who would perform the work without money and with- 
out price. This custom has thus become a prescriptive portion 
of their constitution. 
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One great advantage in the representative system is the im- 
mediate connexion, in sympathy and interest, between the rep- 
resentatives and their constituents. Those who are inhabitants 
of a district which they represent, understand the wishes and 
wants of those who send them, much better than any stranger 
can be supposed to do. 

Our constitution secures this advantage by an express pro- 
vision to that effect. 

By means of the abuses which grew up under these customs, 
until the passage of the late reform bill, the commons of Great 
Britian could in no sense be said to be the representative and 
the organ of the popular will; and the power of the people, 
except in the check to excess which popular opinion must al- 
ways exercise in an enlightened community, was a mere nullity. 

The crown and aristocracy, by means of their borough in- 
fluence and bribery, have always commanded a majority in the 
house of commons, and have thus had the whole power of the 
government in their hands. If this be so, it takes away one of 
the boasted features of the English constitution. Let us look 
at the facts. 

There are six hundred and fifty-eight members of the house 
of commons, and these are distributed without any regard to 
population or wealth. The counties differ widely in both these 
respects, and yet each county sends two knights, purporting to 
be elected by its freeholders; but of the ninety-two knights of 
the shire, for the forty English and twelve Welch counties, thus 
sending only one each, forty-six are returned by single great 
proprietors, mostly nobles. The citizens and burgesses are 
considered to represent the mercantile interest; but the prac- 
tice differs as widely from the theory here, as in the case of the 
knights. 

The king had originally the power of summoning burgesses 
from what places he pleased, and we have seen that it was for 
his interest generally to do it from the large and wealthy towns; 
but after this power ceased to exist, and the system of tallages 
was abolished, many of the boroughs, which in the mean time 
became deserted, still continued to send members to parliament 
for noother reason or right than that of time-hallowed prescription. 
These members gravely took their seats in the house, as repre- 
sentatives of their constituents and their property, which prob- 
ably might consist, counting every living thing, of an old castle, 
and a republic of rats, which had held sway there time out of 
mind. These boroughs came entirely into the control of single 
houses among the nobility. Thus the earl of Caledon returns 
two members; the earl of Edgecomb, six; the earl of Lons- 
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dale, ten; the duke of Norfolk, ten, &c.; and thus about 
twelve families among the aristocracy return more than a hun- 
dred members to parliament. The system of bribery and cor- 
ruption, though an abuse, and prohibited by law, is yet so uni- 
versally and openly practised, that the people may be said to 
have made it one of the settled institutions of the country, in 
practice and fact, though it forms no part of the constitution in 
theory. Add the influence thus exerted by the wealth of the 
crown and aristocracy, to the former modes, and we shall find 
that they could command an absolute majority in the house of 
commons, and this, while some of the largest and most flourish- 
ing cities in the kingdom have been unrepresented and unknown 
there. History has shown us the evils resulting from this power, 
in the capacity which government have had of sustaining and 
carrying on measures opposed to the general good and the gen- 
eral will; and their national debt, which bows the nation to the 
dust with its weight; and their civil list, which is the most 
enormous system of public robbery that the world ever beheld; 
show that the people’s voice has hitherto been but feeble in the 
matter. They have been treated, not like rational beings en- 
dowed with capacities, rights,and wants by the Father of all 
things; but as machines, unfeeling and unsuffering, created but 
to minister to the whims and extravagance of those whom 
chance, and not merit, has made their superiors in fortune. 

These evils were so great, that even Blackstone, who has 
the holiest veneration for prescriptive absurdities, says: ‘If any 
alteration might be wished or suggested in the present frame of 
parliaments, it should be in favor of a more complete repre- 
sentation of the people.’ 

It is true that this evil is in some measure remedied by the 
passage of the reform bill, and I consider the passage of that 
bill as a glorious triumph of truth and right. The overbearing 
power of the aristocracy has been broken down; the charm 
which gave a sanctity to the titled head, has been dissolved; 
and the people have stood up in the right which the God of 
nature gave them, and sounded the death-knell to injustice and 
oppression in theirland. It only requires that they should pro- 
ceed with the moderation and firmness which they have thus 
far exhibited, to enable them to find the promised land of free- 
dom, where they shall no longer be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, to minister to the follies and pampered gratification 
of their fellow worms. 

It requires, however, but a glance at the provisions of the 
reform bill, to see that they are far from having given them that 
equality of representation, which is the glory of a free govern- 
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ment. Many of the old and deserted boroughs have been dis- 
franchised; but among those which remain, we find some glar- 
ing disproportions in their system of representation: 


Abington, with a population of 5,229, has from 5 to 600 voters, and sends 1 member. 


Buckingham, 66 ad 3,610, 66 13 6 “6 2 members. 
Bristol, s 6 104,000, 6 6,500 “6 “ 2 members. 
Bath, “és se 28,000, “ 28 “ “ 2 members. 


Among the new boroughs which have been created, 


Tower Hamlets—Population, 360,000, sends 2 members, 


Halifax, ss 15,000, “ 2 members, 
Manchester, os 187,000, ‘ 2 members, 
Ashton, underline, 9,222, % 2 members, 


and like discrepancies throughout. Thus we find a borough 
with fifteen voters sends as many members as one with six 
thousand five hundred, and twice as many as one with six hun- 
dred; and one with nine thousand inhabitants sending the same 
number as one of three hundred and sixty thousand. This 
looks very little like equality. 

The American constitution expressly provides against these 
difficulties. The house of representatives is composed of mem- 
bers chosen by the people, the qualifications for electors being 
as few and as simple as the states themselves require for the 
most numerous body of their legislatures; and no person can 
thus be chosen, unless he shall be, at the time of his election, 
an inhabitant of the district which is to be represented. Rep- 
resentatives are proportioned among the states, according to 
the number of their inhabitants, which is determined by census 
every ten years, and the power of regulating the ratio between 
population and representation, lies with the federal legislature 
alone. 

Thus the connexion between the representative and constit- 
uent, is made permanent, and the representation throughout 
the country, forever equal. 

The term of office in the house of commons, is seven years, 
in the federal house, two; and this is a difference, which I think 
is decidedly in favor of the latter. We might readily suppose, 
that where the term of office is so long as seven years, and so 
large a portion even of the popular representatives is chosen 
by so small a portion of the people, and where the corrupt in- 
fluence of the crown and aristocracy is so great—that the 
power of raising and supporting armies, making appropriations, 
&c. might be abused—and history proclaims this to be the fact. 
Although the time of their appropriations is limited to a year, 
yet such is the power and want of accountability of the com- 
mons, that it is in fact, indefinite. 

But in the federal constitution, this is remedied by the free 
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elections, and the short terms of office. The appropriations 
are positively limited to two years, and if these bounds are ex- 
ceeded, the people have a remedy in the ballot-box. 

There has been much dispute about how long the term of 
oflice of the representatives of a popular government should 
be, to secure the greatest advantage with the least evil. Too 
frequent elections would occupy too much of the time and at- 
tention of the people, and the representatives, being continually 
changing, would never have the benefit of experience, in th 
discharge of their duties. 

On the other hand, frequent elections are the only means of 
preserving the sympathies of the people with the government, 
and keeping alive the feeling of dependence and responsibility 
in the representative. This subject was most elaborately dis- 
cussed by some of the greatest lights of the age, before the 
adoption of our present term of two years, and this term, to- 
gether with the plan of having half old members in the house 
all the time, secures to the people the benefit of experience in 
their representatives, and keeps alive in them, a feeling of de- 
pendence, while it preserves, by the frequency of elections, the 
sympathies of the people with the government. The responsi- 
bility of a member of parliament is less, and his power greater, 
than that of a federal representative; so that upon the old 
maxim, the greater the power, the shorter should be its dura- 
tion, the term of a member of parliament, instead of being 
longer, should be curtailed to a space shorter than two years. 
The American representative will have less undue influence 
exerted over him, by the other branches of the legislature, to 
cause him to err, and from his immediate connexion and con- 
tact with the people, will be much more closely watched by 
them, that he may not abuse the power entrusted to him. 

The English house of lords corresponds to the American 
senate—and I proceed next to a consideration of this branch of 
the British government. 

The king, by his prerogative, and as the fountain of all 
honor, has the appointment of all peers of the realm, whose 
dignities and titles are, for the most part, hereditary. The 
house of lords is of much earlier origin than the house of com- 
mons, and first consisted of the assembly of barons, called to- 
gether by William the Conqueror and his descendants, for the 
benefit of their counsel and assistance, chiefly in carrying on 
war. Afterwards, in the reign of Edward II]. when the house 
of commons was regularly summoned and organized, the lords 
assumed a constituent and permanent place in the government, 
as the upper house of parliament. 
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The house of lords is composed of four hundred and one he- 
reditary peers, who hold their seats by right of birth. They 
are, by their rank and wealth, their peculiar tastes and habits, 
naturally opposed to the interest of the commons—and the only 
things which have prevented the eternal collision and warfare 
which we might expect between two bodies so uncongenial, are 
the predominating influence which the aristocracy have had in 
the lower house, and the common cause which both have had 
against the ministry. The aristocracy would aid the commons 
to inquire into abuses, and the mal-appropriation of their money, 
by using them as an engine against an obnoxious ministry; and 
thus, by the same act, they could assist the commons to their 
rights, and administer to their own selfish jealousy, by subvert- 
ing a ministry for their own private purposes. But notwith- 
standing these influences to harmony, the two bodies frequently 
came into collision, and until the passage of the late reform 
bill, the aristocracy generally came off with the advantage. 
This late trial of strength has shown, that the people of Eng- 
land have awakened to a full consciousness of their rights, and 
are no longer to be blinded by false pretences, or overborne by 
undue influence. They have lifted their voice, and it has been 
heard—they have exerted the might of their arm, and the idol 
before whom they have been so long obliged to bow to the dust, 
has been dragged down from his high station. The rod of iron 
is broken—the reign of the hereditary aristocracy is over. 

Public opinion is so fully made up, in this country, on the 
subject of the English peerage, that I deem it unnecessary to 
go into detail to show its evils; there seems to be but one voice 
and mind abcut it among us. Undoubtedly, the pure and di- 
rect popular influence which the two lower houses in England 
and America would exert, requires some check and balance 
from a body more permanent, smaller, and less directly depend- 
ent upon the people. Let us see how the federal senate an- 
swers these purposes. 

This body is composed of two members from each state, and 
must, therefore, always remain comparatively small. 

Their term of office is six years, and thus this body is ren- 
dered much more permanent than the lower house, and less 
liable to immediate popular influence and excitement. 

The mode of election of senators, is different from that of 
the more popular branch, being placed one remove from the 
direct influence of the people. They are chosen by the legisla- 
tures of the states, who are themselves elected by the people, 
and this affords one guarantee that the best men will be selected 
for senators, and that party feeling will have a less overbearing 
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influence than in the other branch. The composition of our 
senate confirms this theory, as the best men in our country have 
graced this assembly, and they, at this moment present as wise 
and able a political body, as the world can produce. 

sy these provisions, the senate is made to act as a check upon 
the strictly popular body; and the evil of having a branch of 
the legislature entirely independent of the people, with distinct 
and opposing interests, is prevented. Thus, then, the truth of 
the maxim, that the government originated from, and is entirely 
dependent upon the people, is adhered to, while, at the same 
time, the advantage of having a body freed from popular pre- 
judice and excitement is preserved. 

The king of Great Britain isan hereditary monarch, possess- 
ing the crown as a patrimony to him and to his heirs forever. 

The difficulty of having rights distinct, and differing from 
those of his people, would exist with an hereditary monarch, as 
with an aristocracy. ‘True itis, that really and eventually, the 
interest of the sovereign and people, are one and the same; 
but the selfishness and narrow-sightedness of men, lead them, 
too often, to select a present lesser good, in preference to a dis- 
tant greater one. 

The experience of mankind shows us, that when the interest 
of the people and the sovereign come in collision, the former 
always gives way, so long as he has the ability or influence to 
make it. The king comes to his throne by birth, and feels that 
his interest is distinct from that of his people, and that they 
were created but to minister to his whims. Or if he is a think- 
ing being, he feels that he holds a station above them which he 
has no right to, and for his possession of which he can give no 
adequate reason—for the divine right of kings, though it is one 
of the time-hallowed maxims of prescription, is too monstrous 
an absurdity ever to be entertained by a sentient being. With 
these feelings, he determines that might shall make right in his 
instance, and he rules by trampling upon the necksof his people. 

The person of the king of Great Britain is inviolable, and 
it is one of the fundamental maxims of the English constitu- 
tion, that the king can do no wrong—or, to use the extravagant 
language of its eulogists, ‘the throne is fixed upon a pinnacle 
from which perpetual beams of truth and justice irradiate.’ 
The evils which result from this fiction, are aided by making the 
king’s ministers amenable for his crimes; but this is no adequate 
remedy, so long as the king, by the exercise of his power of a 
pointment, can fill the places of those removed, with others 
equally subservient to his wishes. 

The president of the United States is elective by the people, 
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holding his office for the term of four years. Thus directly de- 
pendent upon the people, he must make their interest and good 
the rule of his action, or his power will be taken from him and 
given to another. 

If he oversteps the limits of his constitutional authority, the 
power of impeachment lies with the nation’s representatives, 
and the highest officer of the government can be called person- 
ally to answer for his misdemeanors, to the people who gave him 
his power. 

The king has an absolute negative upon the acts of both 
houses of parliament. It requires no argument to prove that 
this is a power likely to be abused. It is true, that this prerog- 
ative is seldom exercised, but the ends for which it would be, 
are attained indirectly, by influence from other sources. The 
negative of the president is overruled by a majority of two- 
thirds in the houses, and thus the final decision of every ques- 
tion is left with the people. 

The king has the sole power of declaring war, raising fleets 
and armies, and making all treaties, and thus of regulating all 
the external policy of the kingdom. Any engagement entered 
into in the exercise of this treaty-making power, the honor of 
the nation is pledged to fulfil, at whatever inconvenience or ex- 
pense. English history presents examples sufficient to show 
the strength of the temptation to abuse these powers, and how 
invariably the ambition, the vanity, or the passions of human 
nature, yield to them. The framers of the American constitu- 
tion, wisely modified the exercise of these powers, so as to ren- 
der their abuse almost impossible. The assent of two-thirds of 
the senate is necessary to make a treaty binding, and the power 
of raising fleets and armies, declaring war, and regulating com- 
merce, is vested in congress alone. 

The king has the unqualified power of dissolving and pro- 
roguing parliament. This prerogative has been exercised with 
great effect, both by the sovereigns and usurpers of the Eng- 
lish throne, to bow the nation to their wishes. The power of 
the president, in this respect, is limited to interference, in case 
of disagreement about the time of adjournment, between the 
two houses. 

The king has the power of appointing to all offices, can 
create new ones, and confer titles of nobility. 

The president can create no new offices, and can make ap- 
pointments but with the advice and consent of the senate. It 
is only necessary to consider the influence which this power, 
limited as it is, vests in the president, to be convinced of the 
impolicy of giving it without restraint. 
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The constitution of Ohio, deprives the executive of this 
power and influence, placing the right of appointing to office, 
entirely in the hands of the people and their representatives; 
how wisely, time can only show. 

It seems to me that both the extremes are bad. There are 
some offices which should be filled from a quarter as untainted 
as possible by party passion or prejudice. Those, for instance, 
who minister at the altars of justice, should hold the scales 
with as unbiassed a hand and heart as human nature is capable 
of; and for this purpose the atmosphere which they breathe and 
which forms the medium of their vision, should be as pure and 
untainted by the breath of popular excitement, as the sanctum 
sanctorum within the innermost veil of the temple. But at the 
same time, there should be so much responsibility in the agent 
appointing, as to be some guarantee for the office being filled 
with a conscientious regard for the public good, and it seems 
to me that our national constitution comes nearer to this desid- 
eratum, than either of the other systems. 

An established church is incompatibie with the institutions of 
a really free country. The tyranny over the conscience is the 
worst kind of tyranny; darken and fetter it, and send its owner 
abroad to roam the wide world—he is everywhere a slave— 
his chains are forged and rivetted by the eternal constitution 
of things, and his mind, giving its own coloring to things 
around it, throws the blackness of darkness upon the fair face 
of nature:—the walls of his prison-house are limitless and insur- 
mountable. But give the conscience freedom, and fetter the limbs 
and incarcerate the body, still the liberty of that man is pure 
and celestial; the universe is the home of his spirit, and there 
isa light and beauty thrown around him, which comes from the 
God of all freedom and truth. The world has been combat- 
ting against the exercise of this undue and undelegated author- 
ity, ever since the worship of the Most High was known, and 
the advance of civil and religious liberty has always been co- 
extensive and together. Bigotry and intolerance have always 
endeavored to keep the mind dark, that they might bend and 
mould the souls of men to minister to their lust of power and 
influence; but there is an innate strength in man’s spirit which 
cannot thus be tampered with,—there is a light there which 
cannot be quenched; it may be blinded for a time, but it will 
feel its way to the pillars of the temple of error, and like the 
son of Manoah, will bow itself in the majesty of the power 
given it by its eternal author, and bury its oppressors in the 
ruins. 

The effort has long been made to convince mankind that 
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religion must be held up by government or it will fall; but 
the religion which requires such support is of little worth. 

The people are finding out this mistake, that religion requires 
help from the state. Let men but see—give them knowledge 
and light, and they will seek after re ligion, pure and undefiled, 
as for hidden treasure. Knowledge is the handmaid of true reli- 
gion: she arrays her in her most beautiful and attractive gar- 
ments, adorns her in her high and simple majesty, and by resto- 
ring her to the purity and beauty with which she came from 
the hands of her great author, gives her that power over the 
hidden springs of the human heart, and that efficacy in human 
consolation, which is the strongest proof of the divinity of her 
origin. 

I shall leave the discussion of this subject with the statement 
of a few facts, which show the abuses to which the established 
church of England has been exposed, and to which it seems to 
me every one must be exposed, more or less. 


The whole income of the church which is expended for the support of the estab- 





lished religion is £7,600,000 sterling. 
Benefices in the gift of the crown amount to 1,203,095 
do. private gift mostly by the aristocracy 9'084,043 
Whole number of benefices 10,533 
Of which the number filled by resident clergy is 4413 
The number filled by curates 4530 
By clergy not resident 1590 10,533 
Number of curates who receive less than £150 2,999 
do. “ « 40 248 
do. - - 30 69 3,316 


Thus we find that nearly half the benefices are supplied 
with religious teachers at an expense of less than half a a 
of pounds, and the actual service in all the rest is done at < 
proportionable rate, and the remainder of the church income is 
expended on the pampered sinecurism of a few worthies, who 
impiously pretend to be ministers of the gospel of the lowly 
Jesus. How many of the famishing children of the poverty- 
struck and heart-broken poor, who can hardly get dry bread 
enough to keep body and soul together, would this waste of 
God’s gifts make comfortable—how mi any hearts would it make 
glad, how many faces to smile, that are now hung down and cloud- 
ed with the suffering and the agony of grinding want. If those 
who are thus spending thousands and millions in their boundless 
extravagance, had one spark of the soul of Brutus in them, 
they would rather ‘coin their hearts, ay, drop their blood 
for drachmas, than wring from the hard hands,of peasants their 
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daily bread by any indirection,—but the day of retribution is 
coming. 

An express provision of the American constitution forever 
excludes the erectingan established religion, and denies to con- 
gress the power or right of interfering with the freedom of con- 
science in any way whate ver. 

It is maintained in Great Britain, that the power of parlia- 
ment is omnipotent, not only over the ordinary branches of leg- 
islation, but over the constitution itself. This power they have 
frequently exercised; and in the change that was made in the 
elections, in apprehension of the Hanoverian succession, not 
only did parliament change the term of members from three to 
seven years, but also voted themselves to be in office for four 
years beyond the period for which the people had elected them. 
The constitution of the United States is unalterable by the 
government, and can only be changed by the legislatures or 
conventions of three-fourths of the states, ratifying any proposed 
amendment. 

I must here leave the subject, with an apology for the brief 
and meagre manner in which I have treated it. 1 can only say, 
that should it lead one single man to examine the subject for 
himself, and become more convinced of the inestimable value 
of union, on which all our institutions depend—should it knit 
one heart more strongly to its country’s cause and make it more 
firmly resolved ‘ with her to live, and for her to die’; an object 

worthy of the highest effort will have been attained, and | 
shall be rewarded with the reflection that my labors have been 
so far blessed. 





MORAL EMANCIPATION OF THE NEGROES. 


Tue late conduct of Great Britain toward her West India 
colonies, has called the attention of the south, and indeed of the 
whole country, to the subject of negro emancipation. No little 
fear prevails in the slave- -holding states, that the north may 
be unwisely disposed to bring this matter before congress, if not 
directly, at least indirectly, by proposing abolition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This fear has some foundation, though the 
disposition of northern men has been misrepresented, and their 
desires exaggerated. Immediate emancipation is advocated 
but by a few, and that few seek to bring it about, not by acts 


of the legislature, but by the might of public opinion; but the 
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gradual abolition of slavery is desired by all, and no less, I be- 
lieve, by the wise men of the south than those of the north. 

All thinking persons are aware, that freedom is in itself nothing. 
It is valuable only as a means for improvement and doing good. 
To release the slave, in his present moral and intellectual con- 
dition, would be to destroy the property, the security, the inde- 
pendence of the whites, without advancing the happiness or 
welfare of the blacks one tittle. The fate of St. Domingo has 
proved this; and that of the British West Indies will but en- 
force that same lesson; to liberate those that are not fit for 
freedom, is to do them an injury. 

What then is to be done? The obvious answer is—the 
slaves are to be fitted for freedom, provided that be possible. 
And this is the question on which I wish to say a few words. 

To educate the slave, it is said, is to acquaint him with his 
degradation and his rights, and consequently, to encourage in- 
subordination; and upon this ground it is forbidden to teach a 
slave to read. But education is a comprehensive term; every 
thing which teaches the distinction between right and wrong, 
good and evil, happiness and misery, educates—and educates 
the most important part of man—the heart; to which the head, 
with all its stores of learning, is but a handmaiden; and this is 
the sort of education which we wish the slave to have; it needs 
not that he should read, or know one letter of the alphabet; it 
may be given orally, every day and hour; and from its influ- 
ence, a just master need fear nothing. 

But can this be done? I believe it can be; and I believe 
this, not from mere speculation, but from actual experiment. 
My informant was Mr. W. formerly a merchant in St. Jago de 
Cuba, and now a planter in the neighhorhood of that town. 
The information was given in the course of conversation, and 
without any idea of its being published; but I feel assured, that 
it can offend no one, to make known that which does so much 
honor to the intellect and character of that gentleman, as the 
account I now give. 

Mr. W. entered upon his duties as a planter, with the im- 
pression, that a negro would work only under the lash; and was, 
for a time, notoriously the hardest master in that part of Cuba. 
But a year’s experience convinced him that he was wrong; he 
found the blacks to possess, and that as a body, strong social af- 
fections; gratitude, shame, and a periect capability of perceiv- 
ing right and wrong, and of being influenced by strictly moral 
considerations. He threw by the whip, the stocks, and the fet- 
ters, from daily use, and by a mere word or motion, brought 
about all that he desired. To use his own expression, * by a 
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shake of his finger, he could work them to death—and he could 
do no more with all the cat-tails in christendom.’ It wasa 
change analogous to that in education, which did away corpo- 
ral punishment, and, I think, was in part suggested by it. 

But how were these effects produced? 1 willatteinpt to show 
his mode of proceeding. 

And first, he makes the slaves acquainted with their legal 
rights; he calls them together once every year, explains to 
them what are their duties, and what their rights; that if they 
neglect the first, he can punish them, and if he infringes the 
second, they can punish him; thus giving thema sense that they 
are men-—moral beings, not brutes nor machines; and subjects 
to law, not to arbitrary will. 

And here I must remark, that the first requisite toward ele- 
vating our slave population, is wanting in our country; we have 
no laws defining the power of slave owners. In the British 
islands, before the late acts, every blow struck, was registered 
in the government oflice; and a protector of slaves, whose busi- 
ness it was to prosecute their claims, and seek redress for their 
injuries, was found in every town. And the Spanish court, ab- 
solute as it is, protects the slaves of its colonies from tyranny 
and outrage, and recognizes them as subjects of its laws. Is 
it not adisgrace to free America, that she respects the rights of 
humanity less than do the despotsof Spain? To pass the requi- 
site laws, rests with the states. I trust and believe, they will do 
it before many years. 

To continue our account. Having taught his slaves their du- 
ties, Mr. W. in the second place, convinces them, that the pun- 
ishments for neglecting these duties are inevitable. No pre- 
vious good conduct, no promises of amendment, prevent the 
connexion between disobedience and suffering; it is as certain 
as that between the lightning and the thunder-bolt. But itis 
his third principle, never to inflict the punishment at the moment 
of the crime, or with the least appearance of passion, or with 
any other than the proper instrument. He would dismiss his 
own brother, he said, if he should kick a slave, or strike him 
with a cane, or exhibit any thing like revenge while punishing. 
The offender is told that “nis offence is known n; if he has any 
excuse, it is heard; and he is told to prepare for punishment at 
some future hour: thus making it, and making the culprit to 
perceive it to be the administr: ation of justice. 

His fourth principle is, to add to the rights allowed by law, 
certain other rights; to inform the slave of them, and to punish 
most rigorously any infraction of them by his assistants. Of 
this class, is the right of the slave to be punished only according 
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to the law of the plantation just mentioned; of this class, 
also, is the right of the slave to enjoy certain property unmo- 
lested; and above all, his right to redress for any insult to, or 
violation of his wife or daughters. Every one that has 
lived among slaves, knows how little, i in general, the feelings of 
the negro are regarded. i in this respect, by the whites, and how 
vast the evil consequent; but with the gentleman of whom I 
speak, it is otherwise; ‘if it were my own son, and they were 
the last words I could utter, I would order him to be punishe d, 
had he so wronged the meanest slave on the plantation;’ such 
were his words. 

His fifth rule is equally just and important; it is to enforce 
strict morality among the negroes themselves. Theft, adultery, 
and the other crimes, so common among the enslaved blacks, 
meet with the heaviest punishment he can inflict; and attention 
to cleanliness, both in their persons and houses, is also rigor- 
ously enforced. 

The respect thus paid to the common sense and common feel- 
ings of human nature, to justice, morality, and good faith, has 
operated as one might suppose it would, upon human beings. 
His men, being treated like men, and not brutes, act like men; 
he doing his share, they are willing to do theirs, and the mass 
being thus inclined, no single one can make a stand; he is 
obliged to follow the rest, to do his share, to bear his portion of 
the burden, or the public opinion of his fellow-slaves; their con- 
tempt and dislike, will be a worse punishment than the lash. 
Upon this ground, Mr. W. bases his sixth rule, which allows 
them much latitude in regard to conduct. For instance— 
though the physician of the estate says when a negro is too sick 
to work, no one is to say when he is w ellenough to go to the field 
again; it is left to the invalid himself to work, and to choose 
the kind of employment; and should he attempt to shirk, his 
master’s want of confidence, and the coldness of his fellows is 
sure to follow. A very perverse man, he sells. Thus, he ap- 
peals to their better feelings, and makes the slaves themselves 
the most efficient means of preserving peace and good order; 
and so well has he succeeded, that he told me he now scarce 
ever struck a blow, while his crops were getting in, and his men 
called upon to work the hardest. 

Such is an abstract of the description given me by Mr. W. 
I wish it were in my power to procure a full account from him- 
self, but it is not. 

It will be observed, by those acquainted with Hofwy], that he 
has followed nearly the s same plan pursued by Felle nberg, in the 
education of the lower classes of Switzerland. The experi- 
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ment has succeeded in both cases. That it will be repeated by 
many at present, | cannot hope; but I feel confident, that the 
adoption of such a course, would do much to lessen the evils of 
slavery, and to fit the blacks for freedom. But every thing must 
be done by the slave-holding states, and the more speedily they 
act, not in the abolition, but the amelioration of slavery, the 
sooner will the present excitement in the free states cease, the 
darkest spot upon our escutcheon be effaced, and the weakest 
point in our federal arch be made strong. P. 


GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Tuis subject can never become trite while properly discussed. 
No thought is more true, and no truth more important, than that 
general intelligence is the only palladium of our free institu- 
tions. The people are the sovereign—they are more—they 
are the whole government, both sovereign and subject. They 
will not err in design, but they may in judgment. Nay, this 
last is inevitable, unless they possess information adequate to 
direct them in the functions which they are called to perform. 
No integrity of principle, no singleness of purpose, no rectitude 
of intention, can either prevent or postpone political ruin, 
where the citizen is ignorant of his duties and his rights, and 
where the legislator, the judge, and the executive are unac- 
quainted with the principles and obligations of their respective 
offices. The blind are always liable to miss their way, how- 
ever sincerely they may desire to walk in the right path. 

Ifow then can the community be put in possession of that de- 
gree of intelligence, which shall prove sufficient to direct them 
in their suffrages, and in the discharge of those duties to which 
the suffrage of his fellow-citizens may chance to call every in- 
dividual of our commonwealth? It may safely be affirmed, that 
none of the systems of education hitherto, or now in use, will 
ever effect this desirable object. They are limited in their 
principles, partial in their operation, and defective in their re- 
sults. Every man, in our government, has a right to participate 
in the administration of affairs; and some of every class will, 
as they have done, successfully prosecute their claims to office, 
notwithstanding their notorious destitution of the necessary 
qualifications. Of this we are disposed to complain. But what 
is their fault? They have a right to ask such elevation at the 
hands of their fellow-citizens. Their want of qualifications is 
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their misfortune, not their fault. It may be more justly charged 
upon those of superior knowledge, inasmuch as they have not 
done what they ought to have done, and could have accom- 
plished, in diffusing general intelligence throughout the country. 

Let us cease then to complain that ignorant men are our 
rulers; but let us adopt immediately such measures as shal] se- 
cure to all that information which is adequate to the correct 
discharge of the duties to which every individual may find him- 
self called by the voice of his country. 

Let adequate information be as extensive, or father as uni- 
versal, as the right of our citizens to aspire to the performance 
of public service. 

This is obviously practicable. Every man delights in the 
acquisition of knowledge; and, in our country, every citizen has, 
or might have, leisure sufficient, without encroaching materially 
on the time allotted to other pursuits, or required for the main- 
tenance of himself and those dependent on him, to make him 
a thorough scholar in every branch of practical knowledge im- 
mediately pertaining to his duties as a citizen. The leisure 
enjoyed by our merchants, mechanics, and farmers, is actually 
greater than that which is at the disposal of professional men. 
Their general acquisitions, therefore, might be greater. 

Let it not be said that the professions of law, medicine, and 
theology, are in themselves more favorable to mental culture 
than the pursuits of what are called the laboring classes. If 
this be true in any respect, it is only because the elementary 
education of the former has been more favorable to habits of 
thought and literary pursuits in after life. Let but the early 
education of the laboring classes be equal to that generally en- 
joyed by men seeking employment in the learned professions; 
and the advantages will, in subsequent life, be altogether on 
the side of those engaged in active pursuits. We have said 
that they have more leisure than professionalmen. This needs 
no other proof than observation. The farmer, the mechanic, 
and even the merchant, are seen to be less busy men than the 
lawyer, the doctor, and the divine. It is true, that the first 
mentioned may employ their whole time, and put in requisition 
all their faculties, in their respective callings. But the profes- 
sional men of our country, must employ their whole time, and 
devote their undivided energies to the practice of their profes- 
sions, or they will fail of success, and, what is more, fail in the 
discharge of their duties. The labors of professional men are, 
moreover, the labors of the mind; so that, in their short inter- 
vals of relaxation, they come to the acquisition of unprofessional, 
general knowledge, with jaded faculties and relaxed frames—a 
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condition very unfavorable for rapid improvement. Hence, 
you will see such men seeking, and consistently seeking, relax- 
ation in some active amusement, that will at once relieve the 
mind and invigorate the body. On the other hand, men en- 
gaged in active pursuits, resort to amusements which require 
but little muscular effort, while they employ agreeably the fac- 
ulties of the mind. Not only therefore is their leisure greater, 
but their circumstances are more favorable for employing it to 
advantage in mental acquisitions. 

Their health is usually better; their heads clearer; their minds 
freer from care; and their time more entirely at their own dis- 
yosal. This is emphatically the case, at least, with the farmer. 

Professional men find more difficulty than perhaps any other 
class of citizens, in commanding, by their labors, a decent com- 
petency for themselves and their families. Hence, embarrass- 
ments often prevent that quiet of mind which is indispensable 
to the acquisition of knowledge. The day-laborer, all things 
considered, is better paid, and can, upon his seemingly scanty 
wages, better support that style of life which is expected, or, 
we may say, demanded of him, than can the president of the 
United States, with his thousands a year. And so it is, down 
to the lowest salaried officer in the nation. The rules of soci- 
ety require that the style of living be always in proportion to 
the means supposed to be possessed; and every man in the pro- 
fession must maintain an apparent equality with the most suc- 
cessful of the corps. 

This is much less the case with those who are not employed 
in public avocations. ‘They may live as they list. They may 
devote their time as is most convenient or agreeable, without 
feeling the interference or control of public opinion. 

Let but the point of honor be changed, and instead of homage 
being done to Mammon, let Minerva become the ascendant 
deity, and the tables will be turned in regard to the compara- 
tive intelligence of the two classes. Let but the youth of our 
country, in general, have such a common school education as 
shall apprise them of their powers; form habits of study and 
observation; put them in possession of the facts and principles 
necessary to further improvement; and their intervals of leisure 
will be transferred from trifling amusements to useful pursuits, 
from vicious indulgences to the cultivation of the pleasures of 
taste; and from seeking out methods by which to degrade those 
that are above them, to the honorable rivalry of attempting to 
excel them in every species of cultivated excellence. If any 
thing more be wanting to secure to the laboring classes, at least, 
an equality in the advantages of an extended education, it 
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would seem to be the correction of an error common to them 
and a great part of even the educated. It has too long been 
an almost universal opinion, that the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge was a thing entirely incompatible with the ordinary 
or even professional duties of life. Four, five, six, or a dozen 
years must be spent in elementary and professional studies, 
during which the student must be employed exclusively in the 
acquisition of knowledge, to the utter neglect of every relative 
duty; to the abandonment, for the time, of every social enjoy- 
ment; to the foregoing of all the sympathies of life; and, in too 
many instances, to the utter prostration of his physical ener- 
gies. The stores of knowledge thus acquired, have been gen- 
erally supposed amply sufficient for all subsequent emergencies. 
The graduate might now sell his text books, abandon his study, 
and plunging at once into the active duties of life, bid adieu, and 
forever, to the groves of Academus, without in the least endan- 
gering his futare celebrity!’ Nothing can be more preposterous 
than such an idea. No man ever became eminent from such 
a course of conduct. Well may it be said, that their educa- 
tions have been of but little benefit to men who have thus 
abandoned them at the very crisis when only they could begin 
to prove advantageous. No wonder that others, without such 
an early education as might serve to lull them to indolent re- 
pose, have, by sedulously improving every moment of leisure, 
far surpassed their more favored competitors in the race of 
honor and usefulness. It was not the want of education, on 
the one hand, but industry, prompted by a sense of that want, 
which secured success. Nor was it, on the other, the fault of 
an edacation, but of the indolence which it occasioned, that 
disappointment succeeded the brightest hopes. 

No man, who does not employ a part of every day of his 
life in systematic study, need hope for eminence, or even re- 
spectability,in literary society, whatever may have been his early 
education. Nor need any man, of ordinary good sense, despair 
of distinguishing himself in his own age, and of leaving behind 
him some monument for posterity, who will but uniformly de- 
vote from two to three hours each day to the acquisition of 
general knowledge or scientific information on a given subject, 
though his early education may have been totally neglected. 
Is this theory? or is it the voice of sober experience? 

Look, on the other hand, at Ferguson, and Franklin, and 
Davy, and Henry, and Clay, and many others, both living and 
dead, who, without early education, and in the midst of the most 
pressing poverty, and the unceasing bustle of public life, have 
risen to an eminence in literature and science, and indeed in 
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every department of human knowledge. On the other, we 
could, were it not invidious, point out many who, with every 
advantage that the others did not possess, with equal talents, 
and not unequal ambition, began their descent from fame at the 
moment when their friends were applauding their maiden effort, 
and cherishing the fondest hopes of their future eminence. And 
why these results, so contrary to what was rationally expected? 
The one class, aware of their deficiencies, supplied them by 
their industry in after life; and in so doing, formed habits that 
remained with them while they remained upon earth. The 
other, presuming upon the superiority secured by their early 
advantages, suffered indolence, or pleasure, or perhaps dissipa- 
tion, to break in upon those habits of patient thought, which 
were only in a forming state when they left the halls of college, 
or the office of their professional instructor; and thus their for- 
mer stores were soon squandered, and with them was lost that 
which was far more valuable, the ability and inclination vigor- 
ously to apply themselves to mental pursuits. 

We are deliberately of opinion, that the time now spent by 
the great mass of our youthfal population in common schools, is 
amply sufficient, if properly employed, for acquiring such an 
education as would render their subsequent progress both easy 
and delightful. 

We could designate individuals who spent less time in their 
abedarian than usually falls to the lot of the poorest citizen’s 
most unfavored son, and yet found but little obstacle to their 
future improvement from a defect of elementary knowledge. 
But it was their singularly good fortune to have competent and 
faithful instructers, who knew how to develop mind, and to what 
extent each branch required to be pursued, so as to yield the 
greatest assis‘ance in future efforts. 

We repeat, then, let but our common schools be properly 
managed, and elementary studies properly distributed in refer- 
ence to the several branches afterwards to be pursued; let the 
people generally be shown that liberal studies are not incom- 
patible with their pursuits; that their leisure and circumstances 
are peculiarly favorable to their superiority in knowledge; let 
their notions in regard to the best method of acquiring accurate, 
practical information, be corrected; let them be induced to make 
the calculation how long it will take them, by employing only 
the time which they can conveniently spare from their regular 
avocations, to equal the time, the whole time, usually spent in the 
acquisition of what is called a liberal education—and the whole 
community may be expected to rise in their might, and assert 
their right to an equality in intelligence, as well as in politicat 
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privileges. To contribute to this result is the duty and the 
privilege of every citizen, in his proper sphere. We hail the 
signs of the times as exceedingly auspicious to such an enter- 
prise. The late conventions of professional teachers and 
others, in different parts of our common country, cannot fail, by 
their lectures, circulars, and reports, to bring the subject before 
the proper tribunal—the public—and_ thus the happiest results 
may confidently be expected. Let every instructer, and every 
parent, and every citizen, as he may find opportunity, honestly 
and audibly express his opinion. ‘In the multitude of counsel- 
lors there is safety... We need facts; we need the results of 
experience; we need to know the destitutions of our country 
in regard to education; and, more than all, we need a revised 
system of public instruction, and faithful, competent, enthusias- 
tic, and persevering instructers to carry it into complete effect. 

Then, and not till then, may we expect to see every depart- 
ment of civil society conducted by competent—and if morality 
and religion keep pace with intelligence—honest men. 

These thoughts have been suggested bya perusal of the circular 
issued by the ‘local executive committee of the college of profes- 
sional teachers at Cincinnati.’ We hope that every person com- 
petent to form an intelligent opinion on the subject, will consider 
the interrogatories as addressed to themselves personally. We 
know not whether the answers to such inquiries will embrace 
all that is necessary; but this we do know, that the best way to 
acquire information on this, or any other, subject, is to go rightly 
to work. Necessity may be the mother of invention, but wis- 
dom must ever be the result of experience. H. 


A SKETCH. 


He had a single child; and she 
Was beautiful to that degree, 

That not a boor the country round, 
But shook for very awe and fear, 
And cast his eyes upon the ground, 
Whenever she drew near; 

The soul that stirred her feeble limb 
Was such a giant mind to him. 
And yet she was the kindest thing, 
It seems to me, that ever lived; 

Nor summet’s heat, nor winter’s cold, 
Could keep her from the sick man’s side ; 
With fearless step she trod the wold— 
The mountain torrent she defied— 
And if she found that Death, indeed, 
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Had grasped him with his clammy hand, 
‘Then ’twas her joy to bid him speed, 
Unerring, to that better land. 
With lines of light she drew the bowers, 
In which the blessed shall repose ; 
And told, in music, of the hours, 
When free from error, and the woes 
‘That cluster round each footstep here, 
We shall go up from sphere to sphere— 
Where mind of man hath never flown, 
Nor foot of seraph ever trod ; 
Beyond the ever-living fount— 
Beyond the dim, mysterious mount— 
Beyond the last arch-angel’s throne, 
Into the very presence of our God. 
At length we missed her pleasant voice : 
It was the springtide of the year; 
But when we broke the clotted soil, 
And scattered the mysterious grain, 
She did not come to share our toil; 
And in the village there were some 
That whispered, that she could not come. 
Alas! she never came again. 
She died. And when the truth was known, 
‘There came upon our vale, a gloom— 
Upon our sunny vale, a chill— 
As though the shadows of the tomb 
Had clothed each neighboring hill. 
We could not think that she was dead : 
How could she die—that perfect being— 
And moulder into powerless dust? 
But it was so; we dug her grave, 
And laid her by her mother’s side. 
This isthe spot. The rank weeds wave 
Upon it, since the father died. 
But still, along the shore, the surge 
Chanteth her melancholy dirge ; 
And still the glow worm’s funeral light 
Above her burns; and still, you see, 
Droopeth the solemn willow tree ; 
And the dews weep her, night by night. 
And still, at morn, our peasant’s say, 
As darkness melteth into day, 
Unearthly music floats away 
Above this lonely spot: 
And still our village maidens tell, 
How sometimes, at the vesper bell, 
A form—they know not what— 
Comes dimly on the breathless air, 
Betwixt them and the western sky, 
And awes them——’tis so strange, so fair— 
Till, mingling with the colors there, 
The scarce-seen features die. 
| It may be only Fancy’s hand 

Phat paints it; or it may be Fear; 
| Or it may be the spirit bland, 

Of her that slumbers here. 

But ah! we never more shall see, 

By homely hearth, or woodland tree, 
I} Another maiden such as she. 
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SIR WILLIAM DEANE, OR THE MAGIC OF WEALTH. 
BY JOHN RUSSELL, OF BLUFFDALE, ILLINOIS. 


In the ‘ Boston Spectator,’ of June 7th, 1810, appeared the 
following editorial paragraph. * A Freak or Fortune.’ The 
blind goddess has been famous, in all ages, for the singular and 
unexpected manner in which she frequently bestows her favors, 
but never has it fallen to our lot to record an instance of her 
versatility, so extraordinary as the following. Letters were 
received in town, by the brig Laura, captain Hill, which arrived 
in this port a few days since from Liverpool, announcing the 
death of Sir Robert Deane, of Deane Hall, Lancashire, 
England. By the demise of this baronet, all his extensive do- 
mains in Lancashire, the yearly rental of which exceeds thirty 
thousand pounds sterling, together with his valuable personal 
property, including upwards of a hundred thousand pounds in 
ready money, all descend toa cousin, the only surviving member 
of that ancient family. But what renders the event so extra- 
ordinary, is, the fact, that the sole inheritor of this immense 
fortune, is William Deane, an indigent tailor, in the village of 
Milford, Vermont. It is said that he is well educated, and that a 
singular train of circumstances having reduced him to indigence, 
he emigrated to the United States, and was subsequently driven 
to his present humble occupation for subsistence. However this 
may be, the elevation from the shop-board to the honors of 
knighthood, for the title goes with the estate—is immense. 
Most cordially and sincerely do we congratulate him on his rise 
to rank and fortune, and hope that when he is seated in the 
castle of his ancestors, he will remember with affection the land 
in which he found an asylum and a home.’ 

The above paragraph immediately ‘went the rounds’ of the 
newspapers, and excited universal attention; but in Milford, the 
little country village where the fortunate subject of it resided, 
the sensation it produced, was absolutely overwhelming. 

The weekly mail had arrived—that important event in village 
life—and the post office was crowded, as usual, with people; all 
eager and impatient for news. ‘To appease their importunities 
till he could assort and distribute his packages, the postmaster 
handed out the ‘ Boston Spectator’ through the lattice work that 
fenced up a corner of the room into what was emphatically, and 
in fact, the post office. The owner of the paper seized it, and 
rapidly glancing his eye over the inner columns—saw, and read 
aloud the article announcing the good fortune of William 
Deane. It was the very first intelligence of the event that had 
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reached the village. For an instant, every one was speechless 
with astonishment; in the next, the postmaster was the sole oc- 
cupant of the office. In fifteen minutes every man, woman 
and child, from one end of Milford to the other, had heard the 
news. The humble domicil of the Deane’s was rushed into, 
without the least ceremony, and twenty couriers, breathless with 
running, were telling them their good fortune at once. 

At first, no one thought of calling in question the correctness 
of the statement in the ‘ Boston Spectator,’ but envy soon sug- 
gested that the editor might possibly have been misinformed, 
and some of the village nobility whose first impulse had been 
to go with the rest and congratulate the Deanes, secretly con- 
cluded to wait till the report was confirmed, before they con- 
descended to pay their respects to a family which they had 
hitherto considered so immeasurably beneath them. This con- 
firmation was soon obtained. Mr. Henson, the principal mer- 
chant of Milford, whose wealth and influence placed him decid- 
edly at the head of the village, had received by the same mail, 
a letter from Mr. Walker, the steward of the late Sir Robert, 
confirming the intelligence in every particular. The letter was 
in part, confidential, but Mr. Henson communicated all that the 
public could have any real interest in knowing. The steward 
of the estate was aware, from report, that the circumstances of 
the heir were low, and very considerately devised the means of 
rendering them, before his return to England, a little more in 
accordance with his future rank. 

To effect this object, he requested: Mr. Henson to place the 
family of Mr. Deane in circumstances befitting their station and 
wealth, and to furnish him with funds to return to England with 
as little delay as possible, that he might enter upon his estates, 
and prepare for the removal of his family. To meet these ex- 
penses, Mr. Walker authorized Mr. Henson to draw upon a 
bank in New-York, to which he had sent funds amply sufficient. 

The exact place where Mr. Deane resided was not known to 
the steward, which was the principal reason for not applying 
directly to the legatee himself. However, enclosed in the letter 
to Mr. Henson, was one to the heir, superscribed—‘to Sir 
William Deane, Baronet.’ This letter was couched in the 
most obsequious terms, giving him an account of the death of 
his /amented uncle, and a statement of the annual income of the 
estates, &c., &c., not forgetting to solicit for himself, a contin- 
uance in the stewardship under the new lord of the manor, the 
duties of which he had so ably and faithfully performed under 
the late Sir Robert. 

Mr. Henson did not hesitate an instant in accepting the 
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proflered agency, and politely told Mr. Deane that any sum of 
money he might please to want wasat his service. The people 
of the village were too well acquainted with his shrewdness in 
money matters, and his careful attention to the * main chance,’ 
to give Mr. Henson the credit of doing this from motives of 
generosity or friendship. No, they knew him too well, not to 
feel perfectly assured that had he not ascertained to a certainty 
that the Deanes had become the actual and bona fide inheritors 
of an immense fortune, and would repay him four-fold for every 
cent he loaned them, or expended in their service, the Deanes 
could not have obtained from him a dollar, even to prevent 
starvation. 

It is now high time to introduce the happy favorite of fortune, 
the heir of all this wealth and honor, more fully to the acquain- 
tance of our readers. He was then about forty years of age, 
eighteen of which had been passed in Milford. His arrival 
there, and subsequent history, were well remembered by all the 
elderly inhabitants. Being young, of handsome person, and 
with no apparent fault in the world but that of ‘drinking’ and 
the like, he had no difficulty in entering the pale of matrimony, 
soon after his arrival, notwithstanding his poverty, with a young 
lady of the village, whose merits and accomplishments were 
equal to his own. Suflice it to say, that they managed to live, 
and it may be added, happily, notwithstanding the warlike 
sounds which frequently greeted the ears of the neighbors, and 
those who chanced to be passing by. For the honor of knight- 
hood we lament that truth requires the acknowledgment, that 
often while his wife was seated on the shop-board, mending the 
habits of others, her loving husband was indulging in very bad 
ones of his own, at the sign of the harrow, a low tavern at the 
lower end of the village. Every sixpence he could possibly lay 
his hands on, stood a fair chance of being expended at that 
favorite place of hisresort. The village barber, who was always 
ready with a joke,and several others, some of whom had been 
respectable in the world, till New England rum had reduced 
them to poverty and disgrace, were his constant companions. 
It was amusing to observe the traits of character which these 
tavern friends exhibited when they had fairly drank down the 
carping cares of this mortal life. At such'times, especially, the 
utmost deference was paid to the rank of each other; notas the 
world considered it, but to the rank which each had either 
formerly held, or would have held, had it not been for the ingrat- 
itude of the world, or the treachery of a friend or relation. 
One of these associates, according to his own account, had been 
a legislator in a distant state, and very rich, till some envious 
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wretches swore falsely against him, and he was compelled to 
serve an apprenticeship to nail-making in a penitentiary. The 
latter part of the story was known to be true, and the rest. of 
course, was taken for granted. This man was never addressed 
without his title, and becoming deference. But the hero of the 
whole party was Mr. Deane. He was the heir of a noble fam- 
ily in England, and had it not been for the chicanery of the 
law, and the villany of a relative, would then have been enjoy- 
ing rank and wealth, instead of sitting on the shop-board of a 
tailor. Every time he indulged in ‘blue ruin, which happened 
‘pretty considerably’ often, the story of his high birth, and 
the unbounded wealth of his uncle, Sir Robert Deane, of Deane 
Hall, Lancashire, was sure to be told, with all its particulars and 
amplifications. Nor did he once fail to predict, on such occa- 
sions, that he should one day inherit the title and estates of his 
uncle. We leave to philosophers the task of accounting for 
the propensity which some men exhibit while inebriated, to 
relate all their disappointments and expectations. Every man 
in Milford, who would listen to him, had heard his story a 
hundred times, but, beyond the circle of the harrow, it won him 
no respect. The nobility of the village—for every country vil- 
lage has its nobility, who look down with contempt upon all 
below them—the village nobility so far from allowing his claims 
to equality, like the priest and the Levite, passed by on the 
other side, and rarely condescended to notice either him or his 
family, even by a nod of recognition. 

He was characterized as a miserable, profane sot, with whom 
it would be disgraceful to have any thing to do, beyond em- 
ploying him to make or mend their clothes. For several years, 
his family, which now consisted of himself, his wife, and a 
daughter of seventeen, had inhabited a room in the basement 
story of a large building in the village. 

Great, indeed, was the astonishment of the Milfordites when 
they discovered that all his accounts of his high birth, and 
princely expectations, were verified to the very letter!!| What 
a fortune! Thirty thousand pounds reduced to federal money 
is upwards of a hundred thousand dollars; more than twice as 
much as Mr. Henson, the richest man in Milford. is worth; and 
this sum the Deanes are to receive every year. It is truly over- 
whelming! What could they possibly do with such an immense 
sum? How could they ever spend half of it! To aman of such 
wealth, a few thousand dollars would be of no account, and 
not a few had secret hopes of being materially benefited by 
his friendship. Every one envied Mr. Henson for being made 
the temporary agent of such aman. His fortune would be 
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made, for he could not fail of being amply rewarded, though 
every one knew that he had no friendship for Mr. Deane, or 
any one else, beyond his own interest. The family of Mr. 
Deane, or as he was now called, Sir William Deane, had been 
immediately removed from their subterranean residence, to 
one of the handsomest Rouses in Milford, which Mr. Henson 
rented and furnished for that purpose. Every thing befitting 
their new condition was provided, and magic itself could hardly 
have wrought a more striking change in the manners and 
appearance of this family. 

The elite of society, the very first people of the village, lost 
no time in paying them avisit. Parties were made in rotation 
at the houses of all the principal gentry, solely to do honor to 
Sir William, his lady and daughter. *What a genteel, purlite 
woman lady Deane is, said the wife of the minister; she seems 
as if she was born to the rank she fills! *O, certainly, was 
the response of the whole coterie. 

The excellent qualities of the mother and daughter afforded 
a most prolific theme of conversation in all good society, and 
could any measure of praise have been too great for such un- 
heard of merit, not a small share of the encomiums heaped upon 
them to their very face, might have been suspected of savoring 
a little of flattery and sycophancy. One lady, in the fulness 
of her heart, seized lady Deane by both her hands, at a large 
party, and * wondered how it could possibly have happened that 
she had not become acquainted with her before, and why lady 
Deane had never called upon her! Any thing in the world that 
she or her husband could have done for her and Sir William, 
would joyfully have been done, had they only called upon them, 
and made their request known; but, somehow or other, they 
had never, till lately, enjoyed the supreme felicity of their ac- 
quaintance.’ By the by, this same lady, of ail others, had been 
the most distinguished for the insulting disdain she had formerly 
manifested for the poverty and low standing of the Deanes. 

A thousand little presents flowed in upon the mother and the 
daughter, from the neighbors, and every hour in the day saw 
their house besieged with genteel visiters, who ‘just called to see 
how they were.’ If either of them chanced to catch the 
slightest cold, it is astonishing how much sympathy and alarm it 
excited among the ladies composing the ‘ good society’ of Mil- 
ford. Kind souls, they were half frightened out of their wits, 
for fear it might terminate in consumption. Every remedy that 
could be devised, was recommended, and their attention to the 
supposed invalids was as earnest and assiduous as if their own 
lives depended upon the issue. So great was the friendship of 
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these ladies, and so very anxious were they to show kindness to 
lady Deane and her daughter, that they would really have 
rejoiced to have had them afflicted with a moderate sized fever, 
merely to alleviate their sufferings and sympathize with and 
console them. 

Let not the reader imagine, for an fnstant, that any share of 
the overwhelming attention bestowed by the ladies and others, 
upon this family, was at all owing to the trifling circumstance 
that they had risen to rank and fortune. No, not a particle of 
it was, by any means chargeable to that account; for I have 
often heard these ladies declare to lady Deane herself, that it 
was entirely owing to the exalted merits they discovered in lady 
Deane and her daughter; and that they would have admired 
them just as much, and been just as familiar with them 
years and years ago, had it not, somehow or other, unaccounta- 
bly happened, that they had not become acquainted with them 
till recently. 

To do justice to Sir William, he wore his newly-acquired 
honors with as much propriety of character, as most other men 
who have risen to sudden fortune. Dressed in an elegant suit 
of English broadcloth, from the store of Mr. Henson, he really 
looked the gentleman; and it was difficult to decide which was 
most to be admired, his dress or his address, so perfectly were 
his manners adapted to his new station in life. 

If the gentlemen of Milford, had formerly been deficient in 
paying him respect, which we are sorry to say was the fact, 
they now appeared eager to make ample amends for past neg- 
lect, by paying up all arrears, both principal and interest. 
This,common justice required of them. Every one was now anx- 
ious to do hima favor. ‘Is there nothing I can do for you, Sir 
William? was inquired again and again. Each individual was 
incessant in his efforts to gain the particular friendship of the 
heir, and to defeat similar attempts of others. 

The moral character of Sir William underwent a transform- 
ation as great and unexpected as that of his pecuniary affairs. 
It is true, that he swore just as often, and just as profanely, as 
he did before; but some how or other, though I am not philos- 
opher enough to explain the ‘reason why,’ yet the effect was en- 
tirely different. Even the Rev. Mr. Polyglot, the worthy par- 
son of the village, who had hitherto expressed the utmost horror 
of his oaths and immoral character, now declared, that ‘ Sir 
William was really become a moral man; and though, to be 
sure, he sometimes used language that was a Jittle profane, yet 
he did it from mere thoughtlessness and habit, and meant not 
the least irreverence in the world.’ Intention, alone, renders 
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any thing evil: it follows, that Sir William, having no evil in- 
tention, was in fact, a moral man. 

He was intoxicated, perhaps, rather oftener than formerly; 
but from entirely a different cause and motive. Before his 
elevation to rank, his intemperance was charged to mere sot- 
tishness of disposition, but he immediately laid aside this degra- 
ding propensity. Vow, his intoxication was in consequence of 
having accidentally drank upon an empty stomach—or the 
liquor had an unusual effect, on account of his being out of 
health—or hospitality and politeness to his guests required it. 
I said that he was ‘intoxicated, but people generally gave it 
another name, that of * being in good spirits.’ Ina word, it was 
universally acknowledged, that Sir William Deane was tem- 
perate, and drank not a drop more than aman of his rank 
and wealth ought to drink. 

To do him justice, he had not a fault in the world. He laid 
them all aside, the moment he heard of his elevation. Not a 
doubt existed in the mind of the Rev. Mr. Polyglot, that his 
wealth and influence would essentially promote the cause of 
virtue. ‘To effect this object, he managed to have Sir William 
elected president of a society which he had recently ingtituted 
to support the gospel, by raising a permanent fund to pay his 
own salary. 

Miss Deane, the heiress apparent of all the accumulated 
wealth and dignity of the family, became at once a conspicu- 
ous object of attention among the young lawyers, doctors, and 
merchants, the rising nobility of the incorporated village of 
Milford. She was now about seventeen, and a girl of excel- 
lent qualities. Her education was rather limited; but in fash- 
ionable life it is not necessary to be a * blue stocking,’ or a phi- 
losopher. She had hitherto been known by the soft, poetic 
name of ‘ Betsy,’ but more frequently was she designated by 
the far more pastoral one of ‘ Bets.’ Remembering the words 
of Solomon, that ‘a good name is more to be desired than great 
riches, the people of Milford, as if by universal consent, 
changed that of the gentle young lady in question, to ‘Miss 
EvizaBetTu.’ 

The principles of gentility and taste must have been innate 
and inherent in the mind of Miss Elizabeth Deane, in defiance of 
the theory of Locke; for in a surprisingly short time, could she 
display all the airs and affectation of high ton, and cut the ac- 
quaintance of her former associates in the most approved and 
fashionable style. 

It was certainly presumption in an untitled republican, to 
aspire to a connection with a British knight; but what will not 
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disinterested love dare to hope? ‘To give a detail of the rivalry 
for the smiles of this young heiress, would fill a volume, and we 
uD will, therefore, leave it all to the imagination of the reader. 
Six weeks had scarcely elapsed since the intelligence of the death 
of Sir Robert had reached the village, when Mr. Henson had every 
i | thing in readiness for the departure of Sir William, to England. 
i) The family were to remain in the elegant mansion in which Mr. 
Ht Henson had placed them, till the return of Sir William, who 
He would come prepared to remove them, in style, to Deane Hall. 
| ) Other letters had arrived, extracts from which had been pub- 
| lished, urging his immediate departure, and confirming all the 
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te. particulars of the first intelligence, beyond the possibility of a 
| i doubt, had any existed. But none did, or could exist; for Mr. 

Henson was a man, of all others, the least liable to be deceived. 
He had once been an importer of goods from England; had 
often been in that country, where his acquaintance was exten- 
sive, and had likewise a deep knowledge of mankind. 

It was decided that Sir William should sail from Boston, 
which was about one hundred and fifty miles distant. _Numer- 
ous and expensive were the parting dinners made on the occa- 
sion. It could hardly have excited more profound regret, had 
his departure been final, instead of for a few months. Sir 
William had become a warm friend to the Americans, and in- 
tended to persuade several of the young nobility of England 
with whom he should become acquainted in his visit, to accom- 
pany him to Milford, when he returned for his family. This 
latter event was anticipated in the village with the most de- 
lighted expectation. The good offices and influence of Sir 
William would undoubtedly induce some of these young noble- 
men to marry in Milford; and more than one mother of a beau- 
tiful daughter, resolved to improve the interval by accomplishing 
her at a dancing school,and thus prepare her for the style of life 
: she would enter upon in England. This ambition was notconfin- 
| edto the mothers and daughters. The fathers. also, entered with 
hi spirit into the plan, and having read in novels, that English 
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noblemen are excessively fond of the chase, and of hounds, 
many a good, honest, brindled dog, who had never dreamed of 
any higher employment than that of guarding the house and 
sleeping in the shade, was put in training for the expected 
| occasion. 
i i At length the farewells and adieus were all said and wept, 
Hin and Mr. Henson accompanied Sir William to Boston. In that 
I town, as everywhere else, the legatee was an all-engrossing 
object of attention. Every body had heard of his good fortune, 
and every body was eager to pay him respect. This they had 
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ample leisure for doing, as no vessel in Boston would sail for an 
English port in less than ten days. Politeness required that 
Mr. Henson should wait and see his friend set sail, and he con- 
cluded to employ the inte rvening time in laying in his annual 
supply of goods. ‘Teams were in readiness, waiting his orders. 

His first purchase was at a wholesale dry goods store, at which 
he had long been in the custom of trading, and frequently ona 
credit. On the present occasion, he selected goods to the 
amount of more than thirty thousand dollars. * Mr. Henson, 

said the merchant, * I have long dealt with you, and have always 
found you punc tual and honest; but, really, sir, thirty thousand 
dollars is a large sum to credit to any country merchant. 1 do 
not, in the least, doubt your honesty or your ability to pay me, 
but really, sir, you must pardon me for ‘asking se ‘curity.’ Mr. 
Henson replied that he was about enlarging his business in 
Milford, and also about establishing another store in Walton- 
ville; that to fail of obtaining the goods would break in upon 

all his plans, and greatly injure him. As it regarded security, 
he had not the least objections to giving it, but there was no 
manin Boston acquainted with his circumstances, who was able 
to secure that sum, except his friend, Sir William Deane, and he 
felt extreme reluctance to asking such a favor fromhim. ‘¢ I will 
willingly take Sir William,’ was the reply of the merchant, who 
had been previously introduced to him, and with whose good for- 
tune he was well acquainted. At length,the ‘extreme reluctance’ of 
Mr. Henson to asking such a favor, was overcome, and Sir Wil- 
liam taken in security. A note, payable in six months, was 
given. At three other mercantile houses, in different parts of 
the town, about the same amount of goods was obtained at each, 
and the security of Sir William Deane reluctantly asked by Mr. 
Henson, and cheerfully taken by the merchants. The goods, 
amounting to nearly one hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
were safely placed on board the wagons, and Mr. Henson ac- 
companied his teams a few miles on their way, and then re- 

turned to Boston. 

The next morning, Sir William embarked for England. Mr. 
Henson paid his passage, and just as he stepped over the side 
of the vessel, already getting under way, was seen to put a thou- 

sand dollars into his hands. 

Reader, our story is rapidly drawing to a close. The teams, 
instead of taking the route to Milford, went directly to Mon- 
treal, in the province of Lower Canada,cut of the reach of the 
laws of the United States. Mr. Henson was there. ready to 
receive them, and had adroitly managed to convey all his prop- 
erty in Milford, to the same place. He opened a large store in 
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St. Paul street, with the fruits of his ingenuity and the credu- 
lity of his creditors, which he enjoyed in perfect security, as no 
law of the United States could reach him. Sm Wituiam 
DeANE WAS NEVER AGAIN HEARD oF. Mr. Henson, having often 
heard the drunken boast of the tailor, that he was the heir of 
Sir Robert Deane, etc., contrived his plot to correspond with it. 
Deane, hating his wife, readily entered into it, on condition 
that Mr. Henson paid all the expense, and give him a thousand 
dollars at the moment of setting sail. The letters were writ- 
ten, and all the subordinate parts of the drama performed by 
Mr. Henson. The wife and daughter of Deane were really 
the dupes of this imposition. Great was their astonishment 
when the title and estate all ‘vanished into thin air.’ How 
rapidly does human character change. In one day after the 
plot was known in Milford, lady Deane and her daughter, in 
despite of their ¢ exalted merits,’ had dwindled down to the level 
of common mortals. ‘They once more became the tenants of 
their former residence in the basement story, which fortunately 
remained unoccupied. Miss Elizabeth has again become simply 
Betsey, and even a syllable less. However, she still adverts 
with an air of pleasure and triumph, to the time when she 
reigned indisputably, the belle of the village; but regrets that 
she did notaccept the hand of lawyer Harvey, when she had the 
opportunity. Such is “THE MAGIC OF WEALTH.” 


THE NEW YEAR. 


We congratulate ourselves on the arrival of a New Year, and 
our friends upon the departure of the one that has passed away 
to be numbered with the years before the flood. Yes, most 
joyously, and with a conscience void of all offence, do we extend 
our hands to that numerous and respectable family, called the 
public, and felicitate every member of it upon the departure of 
that ill-fated, ill-conditioned, distorted, disagreeable, and disrep- 
utable year, which has just, to our infinite satisfaction, made its 
exit. We dislike to speak behind its back, now that it has 
gone; and all who are acquainted with the proverbial amiability 
of an editorial disposition, must be aware of the pain which it 
gives us to trample upon the remains of the fallen. But for 
once we must be permitted to exult. It has been a bad year, 
and no reputable writer would risk his character in the hopeless 
enterprise of defending it. To say nothing of the cholera—of 
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which we might speak feelingly—it has been a villanous year, 
the record of whose crimes would disgrace a century. Let any 
unprejudiced gentleman or lady just read the newspapers— 
those faithful chroniclers of the times—and the fact will be seen 
to be fully attested, that it has been a despicable year. fraught 
with every kind of misfortune, fraud, and crime. When has 
there ever been so many direful accidents?’ Explosion upon 
explosion! The cabinet at Washington, and ever so many 
steam boats have blown up, and nullification has been com- 
pletely exploded. Colonel Crocket, Black Hawk, and Daniel 
Boone, have had their lives written by persons to whom they 
never gave theslightest offence. Many subscribers to newspapers 
and periodicals have died in the publishers’ debt; and, what is 
worse, many are living in the same state of delinquency. If the 
newspapers are to be believed, it has been a year of awful wick- 
edness in the political world. The * mother bank’ at Philadel- 
phia, according to all accounts—except bank accounts—is not 
a whit better than the scarlet lady at Rome. She has actually 
bought up, within this degenerate year, no less than eighty thous- 
and dollars worth of printers, who, supposing them to have been 
purchased at their actual value, must form a corps as numerous 
as that which subdued the redoubtable band of Black Hawk. 
From the same source, we learn that the great magician contin- 
ues to deal in the black art: that the greatest and best of men, 
is the worst and weakest of rulers—that the constitution has 
been completely overthrown—and that the kitchen cabinet 
have entailed the succession to the vice-presidential office upon 
the gentleman who killed Tecumseh and his heirs male. 

There have been failures innumerable: merchants have failed 
in one place, and crops in another; several new novels have 
been complete failures; the sun has failed to shine for nearly two 
months; Mr. Duane, junior, failed in his obedience, because 
Mr. Duane, senior, failed to give him good parental advice; 
every thing has failed but the old Roman, who never fails to do 
as he pleases. 

Stocks have fallen; rents have fallen; rain and snow have 
fallen in unusual quantities; some politicians have fallen in, and 
some have fallen out; the stars have fallen, and we have all 
falien upon evil times. The deposits have been removed, and 
the editor of the Knickerbocker complains that his splendid 
literary chariot, which he assures us, is the finest affair that 
ever was seen, has been sadly barked at bya parcel of ill-natured 
curs, and is of course going—to the dogs. 

Affairs have taken a sad turn. Mr. Adams has turned poet; 
major Downing has turned authior; Mr. Rush has turned 
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a somerset; and Tom Moore, of Ireland, has turned a penny by 
turning theologian. There never was such a disastrous time 
since the fatal era of the flood—if we except, indeed, that 
dreadful period mentioned by a distinguished writer, when 
whole nalions were swept off by the malignant ravages of the 
smallpox. 

But we trust that brighter days are before us; and while we 
condole with the public over past misfortunes, we congratulate 
ourselves upon anticipated pleasures. We shall not occupy 
room in wishing the public a happy new year, for every intelli- 
gent person—such as we presume all the readers of the Mag- 
azine to be—will do that for himself. Condolence is soothing, 
and it may be very agreeable to mourn by proxy; but the bright- 
est of all pleasures, that of hope, should be enjoyed by each 
individual in his own proper person. We shall therefore confine 
our felicitations to ourselves. 

Cheerily do we look forward to the labors of a new year! 
Judging of the future from the past, the editorial chair will be 
a seat of dignified repose, in which we shall enjoy the most 
palmy state of literary ease, and the path of duty bereft of 
every thorn, and glowing with beauty and delight, shall 
remind us 


* How noiseless is the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flowers.’ 


It is a pleasant thing to be an editor! Solomon, who tried every 
thing else, pronounced all the vocations, and cares, and pleasures 
of life, to be vanity—but Solomon never was an editor. There 
isno other man who enjoys life so well, unless it be the ‘ turbaned 
Turk, who takes his opium cum dignitate, and lets the world 
wag as it may. Other men toil and wrangle for office; they 
vex their spirits, waste their bodies, and turn their coats until 
they become threadbare. ‘Too much ambition will not only 


Turn an old man to Clay 


but will turn him back again, wherever he finds a clay tenement 
uncomfortable, or his title to it liable to doubt. But an editor 
creates his own office, takes the responsibility of appointing 
himself, and needs no senatorial confirmation. He cannot be 
removed, rejected, impeached, or nullified—except by public 
opinion; and as he is one of the makers of public opinion, he 
must be a clumsy artificer if he cannot shape it to suit his own 
wishes. Then his income is so princely: suppose him to have 
three thousand subscribers—nine thousand dollars a year— 
more than the salary of a cabinet secretary, and just as much 
as a minister plenipotentiary. True, the paper-maker must 
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have his share of this, and the printer claims a goodly por- 
tion; some cf it goes to the publishers, some to contributors, 
some to collectors, and nota little to the post-office department, 
while a very respectable modicum is lost by the way, or retained 
by the prudent care of our patrons, who deem it safer in their 
own hands than in our pockets. But what of all that? The 
foreign minister spends all his income, and we do no more nor 
less; the credit and the pleasure of the thing, consist in the 
having it to spend; and it is just as creditable for a gentleman 
to lay out his thousands upon printers, publishers, paper-makers, 
patrons, and post-oflices, as upon cooks, confectioners, and court- 
dresses. ‘They both live up to their income: the only difference 
is, that the one gets his income and spends it; the other spends 
his income and never gets it; the position of each is precisely 
the same at the end of the year—they are just as rich on the 
thirty-first day of December, as they were on the first day of 
January. This then is the source of joy which the editor 
participates with the patriot statesman—-that of serving his 
country without pecuniary emolument; expending the treasures 
of his own mind for the benefit of others, and giving his years 
to thought and labor, without acquiring affluence. What 
though we never soil our hands by contact with the filthy parti- 
cles of matter called money! we earn it; a portion goes to sup- 
port the industry of the country; a larger portion is retained by 
our friends and patrons, who subscribe to our works for the dis- 
interested purpose of encouraging learning, and giving counte- 
nance to our praiseworthy efforts; and surely none deserve it so 
well as these kind-hearted persons, who so generously give their 
time to the perusal of our pages. and their names to enhance 
the respectability of our list. 

Some object to the labors of an editor; to the cares, the drud- 
gery, the weary nights, and the effects of midnight oil upon the 
health and complexion. But oil ‘ maketh the face to shine,’ 
just as surely as ‘ wine maketh the heart glad.’ Drudgery, in- 
deed! What is life itself but drudgery? What is any toil, or 
any pleasure, which is pursued with the same laudable persever- 
ance evinced by an industrious editor, but drudgery? The 
lawyer, the physician, and the merchant, who pursue their res- 
pective callings with energy, are all drudges; for they work as 
hard as the drayman or wood-chopper. Some work to gain a 
living, and some to spend their substance ; some labor to improve 
their intellects,and some to destroy them; but we know of nobody 
in this nation who does not work, unless it be the Siamese twins, 
and the free people of color. 

It is true that editors have some petty vexations, which are 
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known only to the initiated: for * the darkness comprehendeth 
them not.’ They often toil without assistance. Though all 
acknowledge the beneficial effect of a sound and vigorous peri- 
odical literature upon the morals and refinement of society, few 
are willing to extend toit that aid without which it cannot pos- 
sess cither vigor or originality. In vain do we appeal to the 
scholars, wits, and men of learning, with whom our country 
abounds; we appeal to them personally, and by letters, and by 
public invitations, which are addressed alike to all. One gen- 
tlemen will not write without a direct solicitation from the 
editor; another will not put his pen to paper, without a pecu- 
niary remuneration greater than we can afford; a third wants 
leisure; and a fourth is diffident of his powers. The truth with 
regard to them all, is, that they do not clearly discover that 
they have any direct, personal interest in the matter; and are 
far from being convinced, that to labor for the edification uf 
others from notions of public spirit alone, is the duty of any 
gentleman or lady—unless that lady or gentleman be an editor 
—in which case it is quite appropriate and just, and exactly as 
itshould be. The consequence is, that the editor is often driv- 
en to the necessity of writing against time; to the direful al- 
ternative of preparing a certain number of pages by a particu- 
lar hour, to furnish employment to a certain number of com- 
positors; whose fingers must be kept nimbly going, to keep out 
of the way of the pressmen; who are pushed on in turn by the 
foldersand binders; whoare hard pressed by the publishers; which 
latter gentlemen would be indignantly censured by the public, if 
the work should not appear punctually on the appointed day of 
publication. A man may write under such circumstances, and 
every editor does it; but he must either borrow his ideas, or do 
without any; the latter of which is at present the most ap- 
proved plan. Some indeed go the length of borrowing whole 
articles; and we often see our own republished without the 
slightest acknowledgment: the prize essay contained in our last 
number, was reprinted in a paper in this city, without any in- 
dication of the source from whence it was derived, except in an 
editorial paragraph, which few readers would notice. 

Another small evil, and the one next in importance to having 
no contributors of value, is that of having some who are of no 
value. Conceive the delectable feelings of an editor, sitting in 
his lonely chamber, immersed in thought, and surrounded by 
manuscript; when a neatly folded billet, with a delicate 
superscription, in a female hand, is laid before his delighted eye. 
Doubtful whether it be an invitation to a party,a declaration of 
Jove, or a contribution to his pages, he eagerly tears it open, 
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grateful in anticipation for any thing, from such a source. It 
is addressed to a rose, or a dew-drop, or a forsaken one; the lines 
are equi-distant, exactly parallel, of unequal length, and each 
headed by a pretty capital. The final or penultimate syllables 
rhyme prettily. It is poetry of course. ‘The meaning is some- 
what obscure, the syntax and prosody rather out of sorts, and 
the orthography an improvement upon Webster. But it is 
poetry; there is poetry in the gilt-edged paper, and the hand- 
writing, ifin nothing else; and the writer is the kindest of crea- 
tures: a sentimental note, intended only for the editor's own 
eye, assures him, that the fair author’s admiration for his talent 
and known gallantry, induces her to intrude on his valuable 
time. Itis her first attempt, the maiden offering of her heart. 
She knows that it is defective in thought, style, and composition, 
but thinksit may have some merit. She apologizes for the hand- 
writing, pleads haste and a bad pen, and begs us to correct the 
ideas, grammar, spelling, and punctuation, and to give the com- 
position thus amended a place in our valuable miscellany; or 
else, to save her blushes by throwing it in the fire. Whata 
dear little soul she must be, to place such confidence in a hard- 
ened critic! We spare her blushes, as in duty bound, and obey 
her last request. 

Another manuscript is before us. It is written on coarse 
paper, and ina vile hand. The lines have no mathematical 
symmetry: they are neither horizontal, perpendicular, nor ser- 
pentine—but zigzag. ‘The author intends to write an essay, 
but is not very particular as to the subject. This gentle- 
man too, modestly requests us to correct the style, grammar, 
spelling, and handwriting, of his piece, we of course furnish- 
ing the requisite allowance of ideas, if any be deemed neces- 
sary. The next day, we get a letter, suggesting certain 
alterations which the writer thinks might be made in his piece; 
all which he requests us to interline, or to incorporate, if we 
thinkit best to write the articleover. Another day brings another 
letter, containing a hint, that if we prefer it, the writer will be 
so obliging as to copy his own composition, and adopt any 
amendments that we may suggest. Finally, we receive a wrath- 
ful epistle, complaining of the nonpublication of the said essay, 
and demanding the manuscript. Alas! we cannot raise the 
dead: it was burnt in five minutes after its reception. 

A letter by mail, all the way from Canada, with donble post- 
age, unpaid. The writer has read our work, and has a high 
opinion of the editor. He knows of no person in the United 
States, in whose opinion he has so much confidence. He is an 
Englishman, but dislikes his own government, is not much bet- 
ter pleased with that of Canada, and wishes to settle in this 
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country. He would take it as a great favor, if we would ad- 
vise him where to pitch his tent, where the best lands are to be 
found, and what are the relative prices of land in different 
places. He would like to know something about climate and 
health—the state of literature and education, religion and 
morals, and the rate of interest on money—the laws relating to 
real property and naturalization, and especially in what respect 
the laws of the United States and of the different states differ 
from those of England, and from each other. We advise him 
to read Flint and Mrs. Trollope. 

Another letter! It is from a young gentleman, whose educa- 
tion has been neglected, and who laments that his mind is not 
remarkably strong—though he too, thinks ‘it has merits.’ He 
very naturally supposes that authorship would be the most 
appropriate calling for a young man of weak mind and bad 
culture, and proposes to write for us, provided we will select 
a subject, and furnish him with a few of the first rules of 
composition. 

Another—another—and another! * The cry is still, they 
come!’ These are all from angry subscribers. One dislikes 
our magazine, because there is too much religion in it; another 
complains of too much levity; one wants more poetry; another, 
more tales; and another, better reviews; one thinks our articles 
too long; and another finds them too short. We should be glad 
to be able to please them all—especially one gentleman, who is 
very indignant because he ‘did not ‘git a chanse to rite for the 
preameum not giting the nuse in time; therefore he peremp- 
torily orders his subscription to be discontinued. 

So we go. ‘These are some of the miseries of editors; but 
who is there that passes through the world without rubbing 
against the sharp angles of other men’s oddities?) Man is born 
to trouble; and an editor is but a man. So we wish ourselves 
a happy new year,and intend to take things quietly, and 
get along as comfortably as we can. If the curs bark at our 
chariot, let them bark—the more noise it makes the better. If 
the authors that we review, get angry and abuse us, we like 
them all the better; it shows that we hit the mark; and besides, 
we admire an author who has spirit enough to get angry on 
proper occasions. Above all, we shall keep our own temper 
unruffled, and be as pleasant, as witty, and as wise, as we can. 
We desire to live in charity with all the world; and for that 
purpose, shall try to get in favor with our neighbor, the editor 
of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, who usually keeps a pet au- 
thor or two, that he allows nobody to abuse but himself—shall 
praise the American poets, whether we like them or not—and 
shall make friends with the Knickerbocker. | 
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On the Penitentiary System of the United States, &&. By G. De Beaumont and A. 
De ‘Toqueville, Counsellors of the Royal Court of Paris, &c. Philadelphia : 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 1833. 


Ir is no small evidence of the value in which American institutions are held abroad, 
that they are beginning to be made the subject of special inquiry by (foreign nations. 
‘The writers of the work before us were commissioned by the French government to 
travel through the United States, and to inspect personally the actual condition, and 
the effects upon society, of the penitentiary system, as established in this country. 
Not long since, a committee of the Pritish house of commons visited most of our 
states, for a similar purpose; and we may perhaps have the honor of ameliorating, by 
our example, the criminal codes of two of the most enlightened nations of Europe. 

‘The volume before us affords a striking evidence of the total inability of all govern- 
ment to eradicate vice, or to do more tnan hold at bay the malignant passions which are 
continually raging in the bosom of society. There seems to be just virtue enough in 
every well-regulated community, to keep vice in subjection, but not enough to extin- 


guish it. If there be not a native depravity in the human mind, an innate perversion 


of the moral sense, powerfully impelling a large mass of mankind to a preference of 
crime, we know not to what cause to attribute some of the results detailed in this work. 
The penitentiary system obviously possesses advantages over every other mode of pun- 
ishment which has ever been invented; yet it has totally failed, so far as its object 
was to reclaim the convict, or to lessen the aggregate amount of crime in the country. 
The system is to be applauded on account of its benevolence, its convenience, its 
consonance with our ideas of justice, its efficiency as an engine of police: but we are 
not aware that any particular efficacy in the reformation of the criminal, has as yet 
been discovered in the workshop or the solitary cell, any more than in the lash, the 
pillory, or the gallows. ‘I'he authors remark : . 


‘Such is the insufficiency of human institutions, that we see melancholy effects re- 
sulting from establishments which in theory promise none but happy results. 

‘In England, it has been believed that the springs of crime and misery may be dried 
up by giving work and money to the unfortunate; but we see the number of paupers 
and criminals every day increasing in that country. 

‘There is not one philanthropic institution, the abuse of which does not border 
closely upon its usefulness. 

¢ Alms, however well distributed, tend to produce poverty; and assistance afforded 
to a forsaken child, causes others to be abandoned. ‘The more we contemplate the 
melancholy spectacle presented by public benevolence, struggling without success 
against human sufferings, the more we are obliged to acknowledge, that there exist 
evils against which it is generous to strive, but of which our old societies seem incapa- 
ble to rid themselves. 

‘Yet the wound exists, open to every eye. There are in France, two millions of 
paupers, and forty thousand liberated convicts, who have gone forth from the bagnes 
and other prisons. 

* Alarmed by so formidable an evil, public opinion asks a remedy from goverument, 
which does not cure it, perhaps because it considers it incurable.’ 
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These evils are doubtless, in one sense, incurable. At all events, they cannot be 
cured by any of the measures heretofore adopted for that purpose. ‘The pauper who 
is fed at the public charge, or supported by private charity, having no incentive to in- 
dustry, will remain in degraded poverty; the felon can seldom be reclaimed, or the 
convicted criminal restored to usefulness and honor. Still, the case is not hopeless. 
{'owever we may have failed in our attempts to reform the degraded, it by no means 
follows that we may not prevent men from becoming thus incurably infected by crime, 
and disgraced by punishment. It is possible to eradicate a disease, by removing the 
causes which produce it, while the disorder itself may be incurable. ‘The combined 
skill of the whole medical profession was unable to check the dreadful ravages of the 
smal]pox, but the genius of one man discovered a method by which the infection may 
be avoided. ‘An ounce of prevention,’ said Dr. Franklin, ‘ is better than a pound of 
cure.” The experience of every day adds accumulated evidence to the truth of the 
proposition, that religion, morality, and industry, constitute the only efficient code of 
civil government, and furnish the only system of police by which vice can be effectu- 
ally restrained, and the public peace preserved inviolable. 

The first idea of a reform in American prisons, belongs to a religious sect in Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The Quakers, who abhor all shedding of blood, had always protested 
against the barbarous laws which the colonies inherited from the mother country. In 
1786, their voices succeeded in finding due attention; and from that period, the punish- 
ment of death, mutilation, and the whip, were successively abolished, in almost all 
cases, by the legislature of Pennsylvania. Murder, in the first degree, is now the only 
crime which is punished capitally under the laws of that state. 

The first state which showed itself zealous to imitate Pennsylvania, was that of 
New York, which in 1797, adopted both new penal Jaws, and a new prison system. 

The first plan of penitentiary punishment was that of solitary confinement without 
labor. ‘This was afterwards ameliorated in Pennsylvania, by the introduction of the 
system of absolute solitude, with labor. A different plan was devised in New York 
at the Auburn prison: that of common labor during the day, with isolation during 
the night; and a lively controversy ensued as to the relative merits of these systems. 
Speaking of this discussion, our authors remark : 

‘In this fortunate country, which has neither troublesome neighbors who disturb it 
fiom without, nor internal dissensions which distract it within, nothing more is neces- 
sary, in order to excite public attention in the highest degree, than an essay on some 
principle of social economy. As the existence of society is not put in jeopardy, the 
question is not how to live, but how toimprove.’ 

Massachusetts, Maryland, ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Maine, and Vermont, have grad- 
ually adopted the Auburn plan; and the writers of the work before us give to the 
Jatter their decided preference. 

Several of the states have not stopped here, but have also established houses of refuge 
for juvenile offenders, as an addition, in seme measure, to the penitentiary system, in 
imitation of New York. These latter establishments were founded in Boston in 1826, 
and in Philadelphia in 1828. ‘There is every indication that Baltimore also will soon 
have itshouse of refuge. 

It is customary, in order to ascertain what influence the penitentiary system has ex- 
erted upon society, to inquire whether the number of crimes has augmented or dimin- 
ished, in proportion tothe population, since it has been established. This would seem 
to be, prima facie, a fair mode of reasoning, but it has been found to be altogether 
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delusory. ‘The solution of such questions is difficult, because it requires statistic@) 
evidence, which can seldom be procured. ‘There is not in the union, nor in any of the 
states, any central authority which possesses them. ‘The number of convictions can 
only. be discovered by an inspection of the records of the various courts having crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, although the nuinber of individuals actually nmnprisoned, may be as- 
certained from the books of the different prisons. But allow these facts to be fully 
established, still they fall far short of furnishing the requisite data upon which an accu- 
rate judgment may be formed, because they afford no just evidence of the great aggre- 
gate of crime, inasmuch as the number of persons acquitted from want of proof, or any 
cause other than their innocence, remains undetermined, as well as the sti)! greater 
number never arraigned for trial. Accordingly, we find the results to be such as do 
not accord with our experience. ‘The writers say: 

‘If we take these special convictions for the basis of our observations, we shal] see 
that in the states of New York, Massachusetts, and Maryland, the number of crimi- 
nals, compared with the population, decreases; that in the state of Conneeticut, it in- 
creases; whilst it is stationary in Pennsylvania. 

‘ Shall we conclude from this statement, that the prison of Connecticut is very bad; 
that those of New York, Massachusetts, and Maryland, are the only good penitenti- 
aries; and that those of Pennsylvania are better than the first, and worse than the 
others? 

‘This conclusion would be strange, because it is an incontestible fact, that the peni- 
tentiary of Connecticut is better than the prisons of Maryland and Pennsylvania.’ 

Another result from these calculations is, that a difference must be made between 
the number of crimes and their increase: in the state of New York, there are more 
crimes committed than in Pennsylvania; yet the number of crimes is stationary in the 
latter state, while it diminishes in the former. In Connecticut, where crimes increase 
most, there are in the whole but half as many committed as in other states. 

It seems also, that in order to establish well-founded points of comparison between 
the various states, it would be necessary to deduct from the population of each, the for- 
eigners, and to compare only the crimes committed by the settled population, It is 
asserted, that Maryland is the state of which tbe settled population commits the largest 
number of crimes. But it appears that this result may be accounted for by the fact, 
that Maryland has the largest proportion of manumitted negroes. It is ascertained, 
that in those states in which there exists one negro to thirty whites, the prisons contain 
one negro to four white persons. 


But in some of the northern states, where the number of free blacks, in proportion 


tothe number of whites, is daily decreasing, the number of convicted criminals is 


increasing. 

After all, there is no subject more intricate, or which has afforded greater perplexity 
to the philanthropist, than the causes by which crime is increased or diminished, 
The truth is, that the causes of crime are so fruitful and diversified, and the means of 
prevention so numerous, that we shall always err when we give too much importance 
to any one of the multitudinous engines which are in operation for the reformation of 
man, and the amelioration of the social condition. Religion, morality, reason, in- 
dustry, and temperance, all tend to the suppression of vice. Employment keeps men 
out of mischief, and the penitentiary is not without its influence. ‘The rod of the 
parent saves many a clever boy from the gallows; and a conscientious schoolmaster 
may do more in this behalf than he willever get either pay orcredit for. The preach- 
er does a great deal, and public sentiment does a vast deal more. The bottle carries 
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off a great many who would otherwise be a nuisance to society; but it makes more 
criminals than it poisons. ‘The gallows removes the most notorious offenders; but it 
reforms none: for we doubt whether any one was ever prevented by fear from the com- 
mission of crime. Habit, example, public opinion, conscience, may make men 
honest, but notthe dread of punishment. Above all, there is a great deal in the moth- 
er’s milk, Let the fountain of nourishment be sweet and pure, and there will be 
mental as well as bodily vigor and grace, 

But the causes of crime are various and fluctuating. Sometimes a crisis in the in- 
dustry of a country, the disbanding of an army, the influx of a large number of in- 
digent emigrants at an inclement season, or any other cause by which the poor are 
thrown out of employment, the vicious released from restraint, or the best of us ex- 
posed to very strong temptation, will produce an increase of crime. ‘Thus, in the year 
1816, as our authors remark, ‘ the number of criminals increased in an extraordinary 
degree in all American prisons. Had the penitentiary system any thing to do with 
it? No; it was simply in consequence of the war between America and England.’ 

It is very clear that the increase of crimes, or their decrease, may be produced by 
general causes, and sometimes by such as are accidental, but which have no direct 
connection with the penitentiary system. 

We have not room to notice a variety of financial details, relating to the construc- 
tion of prisons, the support of criminals, and the proceeds of their labor. ‘These are 
full, aud as we should judge, accurate. 

The penitentiary at Cherry Hill, Philadelphia, cost in its erection, $432,000; the 
outer wall alone, cost $200,000. We have no doubt that the same sum expended in 
founding permanent schools, would have produced a far more satisfactory result. 

A comparison of the number of male and female convicts, is highly creditable to 
the superior virtue of the fairsex. In the Auburn prison in 1832, there were 


White males, 592 
White females, 10 
Black males, 66 


Black females, 15 
and a similar proportion prevails in most of our prisons. 

It appears that the proportion of foreigners in all our prisons is very great; and that 
the Irish form from one-half to one-third of all the foreigners. 

We regret that we have not room to pursue this interesting subject. ‘The volume is 
one which deserves the careful perusal of all legislators and philanthropists. We are 
happy to observe that the authors are, on the whole, favorably impressed with our in- 
stitutions, and especially with the mildness and efficiency of our criminal codes; and 
that they profess, in terms of high gratification, their sense of the civilities which they 
received, and of the cheerful and prompt aid afforded them, in their inquiries, by all 
our public functionaries, to whom they applied for information. 














